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Bank on Recognized Quality 
for Gas Range Business 


At this time when the consumer is revolt- 
ing against merchandise whose trashy 


quality is smoke-screened by low prices — 


At this time when millions of women have 
reached the limit oftheirendurance in putting 


up with outmoded and outworn gas stoves— 


At this time when these women are awake as 


never before to the advantages of a thorough- 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Gas Ranges 
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ly modern gas range with its many advan- 
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At this time when the frozen stream ot 
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Bank on the gas range of recognized 
quality and definitely established salability 


for stimulation of your business. 
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{Have ou examined this new Type ‘‘H’’ Regulator?} 
pond 


e « « 40 pages of up-to-date information on Reliance gas regula- 
tion, with performance charts and sectional drawings; also a com- 
plete specification table for easy reference, of all the regulators in 
the catalog! Just received from the printers. Mailed on request. 


The new Reliance Type “H” is described in this catalog. Type “H” 
features the most advanced engineering principles yet developed 
in service regulation ... more uniform pressures and a lower lock- 
up pressure than any other regulator of its size and type. 


The diaphragm operates uninterrupted by expansion pressures. 
The toggle action exerts a more powerful thrust on the valve seat, 
and produces the lower lockup pressures obtained. 


It is significant that users who are thoroughly familiar with Reliance 
Regulation invariably standardize on these instruments. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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“AutomatiCook” 


@ Gas range sales this year will be made on the basis of per- 
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formance value. That is just as clear in January as it will be in 
July. And January is the time to organize your gas range depart- 
ment for “‘performance’”’ selling. 

es Performance means just one thing — Robertshaw oven control. 
With more than one hundred fine ranges Robertshaw equipped, 
you can cover all price stratas and still have the Robertshaw as 
your basic sales plan —a plan you can stand on, against any 


competition, and demonstrate dollar-for-dollar value that simply 











can not be proven in any other way! The free Robertshaw 


window and store display will help you — write for it today. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 
YOUNGWOOD, PA. 
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Bai up to 


the best of standards 
-- - kept down to 
a. predetermined price 


In a field so well standardized as that of steel 
plate construction, it is certainly no simple 
problem to make the best cost least. 


We can not depend on mass production. We 
must build inch by inch, and build faultlessly. 
Ingenuity and past experience must combine 
to eliminate waste of material, of time, of 
motion. The finished product must cost no 
more than a predetermined price, yet it must 
do its work with least attention through the 
greatest possible number of years. 


In the difficulty of the problem lies its interest 
for our engineers. In its solution rests the 
gratification of our customers. 


Manufacturers of GAS HOLDERS 
and other major equipment 


units for the GAS INDUSTRY. 


CRUSE-KEMPER CO 


AMBLER.,PA. 
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MODERN! 





Type “XA” Gas Pump with single pulley. 
Note the stuffing-boxes on each shaft. 


YPE “XA” Rotary Positive Gas Pumps, with four 

stuffing-boxes, are intended for those processes 
where it is necessary to move, by pressure or suc- 
tion, gases and vapors which would be injurious to 
lubrication of gears or bearings; or where it is 
desired to prevent contact of gas with lubricant. 


Sturdy construction, with all parts amply propor- 
tioned for the loads that will be imposed on them, 
is further improved through the use of anti-fric- 
tion bearings. 


Heat-treated alloy steel timing gears are furnished 
in Type “XAS” Pumps, fitting them for service 
under heavier loads. 


Since there is no internal seal or lubricant, the gas 
at the outlet of the Pump is just as free from mois- 
ture and impurities as when taken in at the inlet. 
High efficiencies without a liquid seal are possible 
because of small clearances between moving parts. 


Write for our new Bulletin 31-B11 


ROOTS 
CONMNERS VILL 
WILBRAHAM 


12th & Columbia, Connersville, Ind. 


New York 
Chicago Dallas 
Pottstown, Pa. San Francisco 
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As We See It 











What of 1933? 


REDICTIONS are easy to make 

but the backlash is sometimes not 
entirely pleasant. Nevertheless, we are 
of the opinion that the end of this year 
will find the gas industry in a much bet- 
ter position than was the case on De- 
cember 31, 1932. We believe that more 
plant equipment will be installed and 
more appliances sold. We stand our 
ground, unpleasant blacklash to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


The Requisite Quality Must Be 
Maintained 


ERE and there one hears much 

talk that, due to the competition 
from other fuels, the price of gas must 
be reduced, the implication being in most 
cases a reduction that will immediately 
place the cost of a useful therm of gas 
on an equal plane with the cost of an 
equivalent amount of heat from any seri- 
ous competitor. At the same time, there 
is no inconsiderable demand for cheaper 
appliances. Still further, a tendency 
exists to discount the intangibles that 
are claimed for gas service. 

As far as rates are concerned, gas 
companies, it would seem, should be in 
a position to determine accurately just 
what, if anything, can be done; they 
possess the facts and are more familiar 
with them than anyone else. 

Concerning intangibles, perhaps these 
should be scaled down a trifle as impor- 
tant selling accessories; however, in pass- 
ing it might be mentioned that the elec- 
tric folks, in their range selling efforts 
show no disposition to dispense with or 
pare down these same intangibles. 

Coming to the matter of the quality 
of appliances, most of us whose careers 
in the industry hark back to the time 
when energetic selling of appliances 
came into vogue, well know the pangs 
that were endured by reason of the com- 
plaints and hazards attending the sale 
of below-standard appliances. [In _ this 
connection, we append hereto the 
thoughts of an old line appliance manu- 
facturer: 

“There are certain fundamentals of 
business, certain economic laws which in 
the long run will rule. That fuel will 
survive only which renders the utmost in 
service at the lowest comparative cost. 
The poorer the service rendered, the 
lower the cost for that service must be, 
and, likewise, the better the service, the 
greater is its value to the user. 

“Gas must compete with coal, with 
oil, with electricity. Gas only will sur- 
vive, in the proportion that it gives the 
customer the most for his money, and to 





avoid disastrous reduction in the price 
of gas, so as to make it cheaper than 
other fuels, the Company should 
utilize and sell and by example and pre- 
cept, persuade dealers to sell only the 
highest type appliances that the market 
affords. Highest in quality of materials, 
highest in quality of service and the 
highest possible economy of operation. 
Cheapness in price cannot supply these 
essentials. 


Gas 


“Never before has price been so para- 
mount in the gas industry, and at the 
Same time, never was quality of service 
and economy of operation so absolutely 
essential to gas, as the fuel which is to 
survive, as it is today. 

“Sound practices, high ideals, which 
have proved sound in the past, should 
be maintained now as never before. 
Policies based on temporary gain will 
quickly be costly when our troubles are 
over, and that man, that Gas Company. 
that organization, will survive which 
carries its ideals strongly and steadfastly 
through the present storm and stress, to 
the economic calm that is to follow.” 


Edwin Ruud 


EARCH back through the many in- 

ventions that have so materially as- 
sisted the gas industry in attaining its 
present high position and you will fail 
to find one that, for sheer ingeniousness, 
surpasses the automatic valve and ther- 
mostat which Edwin Ruud patented and 
incorporated in the water heater which 
bears his Further, this water 
heater has had a very marked influence, 
not only in building gas sales, but in 
bringing comfort to thousands of house- 
holds. 

In the veins of Edwin Ruud coursed 
the blood of the old Vikings who 
counted hardship and adventuring into 
the unknown a part of their existence, 
and it must have been some of such 
traits which enabled him to bring his 
invention to perfection, 

The name of Edwin Ruud may well 
be ranked with Lowe, Welsbach and 
Bunsen as contributors on a large scale 
to the advancement of the gas industry 
and his career of inventive success 
should serve as a guiding light to us 
long into the future. Another stalwart 
of the industry has passed on. 


name, 


Possible Markets 
- HE study of social trends instituted 


by President Hoover and recently 
completed has evoked comments, pro 
and con, no end.- Nevertheless, it con- 
tains some facts and figures which would 
seem to lend themselves to careful and 


profitable study. 

We find that the Committee’s report 
brings out that the following articles and 
commodities have increased in output 
during the slump as compared with 
1929: Coffee, perfumes, cosmetics, bath- 
tubs, citrus fruits and corsets. At the 
same time, the report reveals that the 
sale of canned goods and sewing ma- 
chines declined. In view of such data 
one might properly speculate as to 
whether our gas business has a tie-in 
with the situation. 

Considerable quantities of coffee are 
roasted with gas fuel, Perfumes and 
immediately conjure up 
thoughts of beauty parlors which obvi- 
ously require lots of hot water in carry- 
ing out their rituals in beautifying femi- 
nine America. Bathtubs not only indi- 
cate hot water to be used in them but 
a large proportion are enameled in gas 
fired kilns. As for citrus fruits and cor- 
sets we confess almost complete inability 
to associate gas in any manner with 
them, although such connection might 
possibly exist. 

A decline in the amount of canned 
goods sold clearly indicates one of two 
things; first, folks are not eating as 
much as previously or seconc, canned 
goods are being replaced by more food 
prepared at home from the raw state. 
We believe the second reason is the fact 
of the case, and this is all to our good. 
Lack of the sale of sewing machines 
likewise is due to, either that the house- 
wife is laying in smaller quantities of 
clothes or is buying more clothes ready 
made; possibly, a bit of each factor 
makes up the cause. In any case, if less 
sewing machines are being bought, less 
time is being spent at operating the 


cosmetics 


same and consequently, more time is 
available for other duties about the 
house. 

From the above speculations some 


pertinent questions might be asked. Are 
you sure that all of the beauty parlors 
in your city are using gas in a maxi- 
mum number of applications, and do 
they have real up-to-date appliances? 
Have you been able to get most of the 
coffee roasters in your town to use gas 
as the fuel? If you have a bathtub 
manufacturer in your town, is the same 
using gas fired kilns? Also, is your 
water heating load increasing in propor- 
tion to the increase in the output of 
bathtubs? Is your Home Service de- 
partment making capital of the dwind- 
ling use of canned goods? Does not 
more leisure, if any, give more time in 
which to talk gas appliances to the 
housewife? 

Ten or less years from now many of 
us will hear some company’s or individ- 
ual’s name mentioned as being in afflu- 
ent circumstances and investigation will 
disclose that such affluence was accumu- 
lated or started during the present de- 
pression. Then, a further inquiry will 
show that these affluent folks used their 
wits and worked the fringes while the 
vast majority of companies and individ- 
uals indulged in gloom parties. 

The moral is based on the question, 
can we by study and horse sense (a very 
rare trait here of late) take on more 
business, even now? 
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Principles and 

Procedure in 

Purifier Box 
Design 


T. F. BRIGHT 


HENRY M. RILEY 
Editor 





All IVelded Purifier, designed for a working pressure of 54 inches of 


Structural Engineer, Kansas City 


N designing a purifier box there are several ques- 
tions which must be decided by the gas engineer 
before the structural engineer can proceed with his 


work. These are as follows: 


1. The pressure under which the box is to operate. 

2. The capacity or rectilinear dimensions of the box. 

3. The number and depth of the layers of oxide. 

(The height and depth of the box can be deter- 

mined from this data.) 

The number of compartments. ; 

Is the purifier to be housed or out of doors? 

6. Is the purifier, if out of doors, to be elevated, 
foundations at ground level, or foundations be- 
low ground level? 


on te 


7. If purifier is out of doors, are steam coils or lag- 
ging to be provided? 
8. If of the elevated type, total clearance or clear 


height beneath the super-structure. ; ; 

9. Is provision for future extension to be furnished ? 
10. Accessories to be provided, i.e., 

Shape and number of top doors or covers. 

Side doors. 

30ttom dump doors (if of the elevated type). 

Size of connections. 

Gantry crane. 

Oxide elevator and its capacity. 





This article constitutes a chapter from the paper, “A Com- 
parative Study of a Riveted Type and a Welded Type of 
Purifier,” this paper being the winner of a hundred dollar prize 
awarded by The Lincoln Electric Company in its recent Arc 
Welding Prize Competition. 


water column, erected by Western Gas Construction Company. 


In addition to the above listed information, it is also 
imperative for the structural engineer to obtain accurate 
data on the soil capacity at the site. 

The layout of the purifier box, preparatory to the 
actual designing work becomes rather complicated in 
some cases due to the necessity of correlating details so 
as to obtain interlocking members and details. 


Top Covers of Ample Size 


The top covers or doors are made as large as possible 
to facilitate loading and unloading of the purifiers and 
also to provide the greatest amount of ventilation dur- 
ing these operations. These covers are carried on an 
inner deck girder, which in turn is supported by knee 
braces, located on the interier of the box at the upper 
end of the vertical stiffeners. 

The upward pressure of the gas against the covers or 
the dead weight of the covers combined with the snow 
load and lagging (if provided), depending upon 
whether the box is in operation or not, is sustained by 
the cover stiffener beams, running parallel to the long 
dimension of the covers. 

The reactions of these stiffener beams is taken by the 
inner deck girder, (transferred by the cover hold-down 
bolts if the box is in operation) to the knee braces and 
thence to the vertical slide stiffeners. 

To transfer these reactions in as direct a line as pos- 
sible to the vertical side stiffeners, it is necessary to 
have the cover of such dimensions as to give the same 
spacing center to center of the cover stiffener beams as 
are used for the vertical side stiffeners and also to pro- 
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vide vertical stiffeners at the four corners of the cover The short dimension of the trays is employed as their 

to obtain an evenly supported cover. loaded span to prevent excessive deflection thereby 
Further, the spacing of the supporting girders for avoiding overstress in the tray material. 

the upper tray beams must be such as to place their No theoretical analysis of the strength of the trays 

ends at vertical stiffeners, this is to prevent a tendency has been attempted since actual tests as to their load 

to cause the side, end or partition plates to bulge in- capacity were made in the field under working condi- 

ward. tions, showing that a superimposed load of 400 pounds 


per square foot produce a negligent deflection 
when spanning their short dimension. 











Allowable Tensile Stress for Members 







All structural members in the interior of 
the box are designed for an allowable tensile 
stress of 16,000 pounds per square inch. Bend- 
ing on extreme fibers of rolled shapes and built 
up sections has the same limitations. These 
allowable unit stresses are 2,000 pounds per 
square inch lower than the recognized allow- 
ee ea S| able stress generally employed, so that we have 

L corer Fray beams |) Upper ra, beam Grde-Coume’) | a certain protection against corrosion. 
ees A eS a eas oY All interior columns or struts are designed 
| __ e . conforming to the A.I.S.C. specifications, 
which allow for a maximum static stiess of 
15,000 pounds per square inch using a slen- 
bat derness ratio of not more than 120. 

Also, if two covers are necessary per box or com- In determining the loadings on the various interior 
partment, the supporting girders of the upper tray members the weight of the wooden trays has been found 
beams must be placed so that their supporting columns from actual weighing to be 3 pounds per square foot. 
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Fig. 1—Transverse Section through atypical Oxide Purifier. 


can be extended and used as deck columns, which serve A series of tests conducted to determine the greatest 
the deck situated between the covers. weight of the oxide resulted in showing that the foul 
oxide gave the greatest weight, i.e., 80 pounds per cubic 

Location of Members to Avoid Interference foot, while that of the fresh oxide was found to be 


30 pounds per cubic foot. 
The lower tray beams are supported by tray beam 
i KE : shoes or straight runs fabricated from perforated I- 
beams and the vertical side stiffeners do not interfere peams or channels. The writer is partial to the tray 
with the functioning of these doors. beam shoes which are either four or six inch lengths 
In addition, if the box is of the elevated type, the of 4” I’s @ 9.5 pounds per foot or 6” I’s @ 12.5 
transverse beams of the sub-structure must be corre- pounds per foot. These are selected because they can 
lated with the tray beams and vertical side stiffeners of be taken from scrap and also permit better drainage of 
the super-structure, — the box and freer passage of the gas, than the per- 
During the following discussion of the design theory forated structural shapes. 
of purifier boxes reference will be made to various The shoe adjacent to the side walls is located at a 
sketches, which in the majority of instances indicate distance of from three to four feet therefrom in order 
welded details, this is for clarity and does not restrict to provide additional hold-down to the side walls gained 
their use to the one type of construction since the theory from the lower tray beam reactions. and to prevent 
of design applies equally well to the riveted and welded excessive flexure in the plates of the bottom during 
box. Where details or connections differ, the discus: operation. 
sion will appear in the specific design. The shoes are investigated for flange and web buck- 
We shall discuss the general theory by taking the ling and punching shear on the bottom plate. 
members in the following order; The edges of the trays along the sides, ends or parti- 
Members situated in the interior of the box. tions of the box are supported by straight runs of 
Cover and deck. 
Side, end and partition vertical stiffeners. 
Side, end, partition, deck and bottom plates. 
Foundations. 
Sub-structure of the elevated type. 
Gantry crane and oxide elevator. 


If bottom drains or dump doors are employed, al- 
so side doors, care must be taken to see that the tray 








DID i 


_ The working pressure is almost entirely expressed in 
inches of water column, one inch being equal to 0.0362 
pound per square inch. 

As stated above, the structural engineer, after ob- 
taining the dimensions of the box, must then prepare 
a layout of the plan of the box in order to locate the 
position of the lower and upper tray beams together with 
their supporting members. 

The upper and lower tray beams are spaced uni- 
formly across the box, preferably parallel to the short 
dimensions, as near three feet as possible, this being >; 
the almost universal short dimension of the travs. E Oe eee ed lta see a 
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angle iron or plates fabricated to act as a continuous 
supporting bracket. In addition to supporting the 
edges of the tray these angle or plate “rings” prevent 
by-passing of the gas and also act as a_ horizontal 
support for the side, end or partition plates. 

Upper tray beams are located directly above the 
lower tray beams, center to center spacing being iden 
tical. 

If the distance spanned by the upper tray beams 
results in an uneconomical section, supporting girders 
are run at right angles to the upper tray beams, and 
are so located that their connection to the end or pat 
tition plates come at a vertical stiffener beam as ex 
plained previously. 


Reason for “Simple Beam” Design 


The tray beams and the supporting girders are all 
designed as simple beams. The question can be 
“Since the beams and some of the girders are con 
tinuous over the supports, why are they not designed 


asked 


as continuous beams?” The answer is that in loading 
and unloading the boxes, the beams are not loaded 
for the full length of their entire continuous span and 
also that the loading in some cases will be a uniform 
or varying load for a portion of the span only. Or, 
looking at it from another point of view, since the con 
tinuous beam design gives a moment equal to approx 

mately eight-tenths of a simple beam design, we could 
say that we have gained additional protection against 
corrosion. 

If the span of the supporting girders of the upper 
tray beams is too great to obtain an economical 
of girder, columns are used as intermediate supports, 
same being located at the most advantageous position 
to afford a free entrance for loading and unloading 

When more than one top door or cover is supplied 
per box or compartment, the columns, which act as 
intermediate supports for the upper tray beam girders, 
are located so that they may be employed to support 
the deck extending between the covers. “These deck 
columns not only act as a support for the dead load of 
a certain portion of the top, snow load, and dead weight 
of the lagging (if provided) and their poriton of the 
oxide load, when the gas pressure is off, but also as 
tension ties, to provide hold-down against the up-lift 
caused by the gas pressure on a certain portion of the 
deck and cover. 

Provided the weight of the oxide which is trans 
ferred by the tray beams and girders to the columns 
is not sufficient to provide hold-down against the above 
mentioned up-lift, it becomes necessary to securely 
anchor the base of the columns to the bottom and the 
foundation or substructure. 

Figure 1 is a right line drawing showing a trans- 
verse section through a typical oxide purifier, giving 
a general idea of the various members heretofore dis- 
cussed, also those mentioned in succeeding paragraphs 
of this chapter. 

Attached to the interior of the side, end and parti- 
tion plates at the top of the vertical stiffener beams and 
to the under side of the deck plate and the inner deck 
girder, also to the upper portion of the deck columns, 
when they are employed, are located knee braces.. These 
knee braces are so located that they will transfer in as 
direct a line as possible either the up-lift against the 
deck and the top cover or the dead weight of same plus 
the snow load and the lagging, if provided, to the ver- 
tical stiffener beams and the deck columns; a knee brace 
as explained previously, being located at each side and 
end vertical stiffener and two at each deck 


S1Ze 


interior 


11 


column and partition plate vertical stiffener. 
The knee braces are generally of angle iron or plate 
construction. If of the former type they are designed 


_as an inclined strut for the downward dead weight, and 


as a tension tie for the up-lift. 

If made of flat plate construction, the knee brace is 
calculated as a stiffener between the right angled flanges 
of a girder. The right angle girder consists of the 
deck plate and inner deck girder in conjunction with 
the side plate, upper curb angle (if provided) and ver- 
tical stiffener beams or in the case of the interior deck 
columns, of the deck plate, deck girder and the columns. 


Spacing of Cover Stiffener Beams 


In the design of the top covers, experience has shown 
that the ideal center to center spacing of the cover 
stiffener beams is between four and five feet. These 
stitfner beams are placed parallel to the long dimension 
of the cover and so designed, with an allowable unit 
stress of 16,000 pounds per square inch, to carry the , 
majority of the up-lift against the cover, or the dead 


veight of the cover, snow and lagging (whichever 
case governs), to the ends thereof. 


At the end of each cover stiffener beam is placed a 
hold-down bolt with intermediate hold-down bolts mid- 
way between adjacent beams, thus giving a center to 
center spacing for the hold-down bolts of from two 
feet to two feet six inches. 

Che end hold-down bolts are so designed, 
with an allowable tension of 9,000 pounds per square 
inch, as to transfer the load from the cover stiffeners 
to the knee 

Side hold-down bolts are spaced at approximately 
the same distance, center to center, as those on the ends 
of the cover, although the amount of the up-lift which 
they are required to transfer is far less than that of 
the end bolts. This arrangement is for general ap- 
pearance and uniformity of design. 

When the hold-down bolts are tightened (and it 
should be remembered that there have been cases when 
eight and ten foot extensions have been placed on the 
wrenches, allowing three men to exert a tremendous 
leverage on the nuts), a force “A” is exerted, as shown 
in Figure 2, between the center of the horizontal bolt 
pin and the center of the washer under the nut bear- 
ing on the cast-steel hold-down bracket “H’. This 
force, “A”, causes compression on the cover lute which 
can be represented by forces “B” and “C.” 

Force “B” tends to cause the channel “X” 
in a clockwise direction about the point “1” 
tensity of this turning moment being force 
tiplied by the lever arm “b.”’ 

To counteract this inward rolling action of the deck 
channel, the knee braces are attached to the lower 
portion of the deck channel. Although this prevents 
a certain amount of the rolling action, bending is set 
up in the web of the channel. The method of counter- 
acting the web bending differs with the type of con- 
struction and shall be dealt with in the specific design. 

Considering now the cover channel, the force “C” 
causes an inward rolling action of this channel in a 
counter-clockwise direction about the point “2” or the 
heel of the channel. This action is resisted only by the 
stiffness of the cover plate. The intensity of this roll- 
ing action is equal to the force “C” multiplied by the 

: To prevent this action, backing-up 


cover 


braces. 


to rotate 
the in- 
“B” mul- 


lever arm “c’”’ 
beams, as shown, are attached to the webs of the cover 
channels and the stiffener beams directly behind each 
hold-down ‘bolt (illustrated in both Figures 2 and 3), 
these beams act as struts or columns. 
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The brackets, “H”, also tend to bend the 
web of the channel by the inward pressure ex- 
erted at their toes (shown as “F’’). Therefore 
the upper flange of the beams are placed as 
near as possible to the toe of the bracket so 
as to have as large an area of metal at the 
point of application of this force as possible. 

When the pressure is turned on deflection 
is caused in the top plate which adds to the 
rolling action of the cover channel, although 
the outward pressure against the channel tends 
to reduce this somewhat. This additional ac- 
tion must also be taken into consideration in 
the design of this detail, 

It might be added thar the small backing- 
up beams (see Figure 3) materially aid in 
giving a cover which, when lifted, will not 
rack out of its original shape. Also, the larger 
secondary beams, as shown in this figure, are 
employed for the same purpose. 








(Continued in February tssue) 


Heating and Cooking Equipment (Other Than Electric) --- 
Production, by Class, Kind, and Value: 1931 and 1929 


those tor 


[The figures for 1931 represent production; 


1931 1929 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus, 
stoves and ranges (other than elec- 
tric), warm-air furnaces, fittings and 
valves, and air-conditioning equip- 
ment, aggregate 


eer eesceseecoseecesec® 


$261 064,563 $490,981,999 
Made in the heating and cooking 
equipment industries ........... 25 
Made in other industries.......... 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus, 
stoves and ranges (other than elec- 
tric), and warm-air furnaces, total.. 223,479,171 


2,583,061 467,087,332 
8,481,502 23,894 667 


400,801,946 


Steam and hot-water heating apparatus, 


ec cea ae bs oie/eihs's at 40,199,423 90,679,061 
Steam and hot-water heating boilers 
a: rer 18,627,853 40,324,406 


14,072,415 
3,470,013 
1.085.425 


16,758,243 


33,152,631 
5,332,172 
1,839,603 

41,116,099 


Cast-iron boilers ....... 

Steel boilers ........ 

Parts 
Radiators, total ........ 


1929 refer 


to sales (shipments or deliveries) by manufacturers. | 





15,312,011 
1,138,857 
307,375 
4,813,327 


Cast-iron 
Copper 
Other : 
NE ON oo. ne wins cee : : 
Warm-air furnaces, parts, and regis- 


NN Big in ice 5 Sich nals Geen es 24,508,639 
Warm-air furnaces ........... 18,163,024 
Parts and registers a eS 6,345,615 

Stoves, ranges, water heaters, and 

ea ER a a ae 104,881,587 


Coal and wood, total ........ 30,967,884 





Coal and wood cooking stoves and 
ranges, total ....... 17,806,396 


37,919,080 


2,757,207 
439,812 


9,238,556 


181,437,004 


00, 5903 923 


32,098 463 


1931 1929 
Porcelain-enameled ............. 12,924,046 21,375,485 
Other than porcelain-enameled.. 4,882,350 8,762,852 
Not reported separately as to 
Ue it el hin xs para eee om 1,960,126 
Coal and wood heating stoves, total 10,205,962 23,621,431 
Cast-iron and cast-steel, enameled 7,290,498 18,014,935 
Cast-iron and _  cast-steel, not 
aa ee ae: 2,594,644} 4,878,038 
Sheet-metal (air-tight, etc.).... 320,820 | 
Not separately reported as to 
OO ES EE eS ce ONG fo ¢ 728,458 
Coal and wood water heaters (do- 
ONS ND ola os ass lere cerns 1,104,296 1,443,897 
Coal and wood stoves, ranges, and 
water heaters not separately re- 
DN SG kh caste eee boy weeks 5,784,105 
Parts for coal and wood stoves, etc. _ 1,851,230 3,646,027 
GA WEIN hcknin cso vonsbinnteed 56,195,028 93,772,195 
Gas cooking stoves and ranges, 
ES ae SR es x SA: 36,863,395 57,354,006 
Porcelain-enameled— 
With insulated ovens ......... 17,598,998 7,069,985 
With uninsulated ovens ....... 13,717,937 35,940,896 
Not separately reported ......  ........ 6,809,371 
Other— 
With insulated ovens ........ 1,751,391 280,650 
With uninsulated ovens ...... 3,795,069 6,803,973 
Not separately reported ......  ........ 449,131 
sig We GN ow Piao Wiad, oes 545,286 (*) 
Gas room heaters, total........... 4,819,780 11,569,718 
Porcelain-enameled ............. 1,534,144 (*) 
Re ee eee eee 3,285,636 (’) 
Gas water heaters (domestic sup- 
S PRED venapcntanecenanr Aid daswed 11,335,989 18,203,497 
Gas stoves, ranges, and heaters, not 
reported separately as to kind. ........ 3,627,477 
Parts for gas stoves, ranges, etc... 2,630,578 3,017,497 
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1931 1929 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus, 
stoves and ranges (other than elec- 
tric), and warm-air furnaces—C ont 
Stoves, ranges, water heaters, and 
parts—Continued 
PuSERNCRG, TOERE i ciccine cs ks $14,090,040 


$11,146,919 


Kerosene cooking stoves and 
ranges, total 6,994,732 11,352,202 








Porcelain-enameled ....... 2,527,121 5,793,806 
RRS: ME oa, Seer eae ; 4,467,611 5,558,396 
Kerosene room heaters, total... 1,104,870 1,112,400 
Porcelain-enameled ......... 147,009 359,048 
Re. So wtkanteenoeseck ss sae 957,861 753,352 
Kerosene water heaters (domestic 
|g Sa pe ne ng a ee ; 226,089 447,903 
Parts for kerosene cooking stoves, 
ranges, and heaters ....... 2,821,228 1,177,535 
Se REA SR > a 7 eee 2,472,022 3,850,533 
Gasoline cooking stoves and 

ranges (except camp stoves), 

BAR ake Trees Saar 1,298,628 2,181,760 
Porcelain-enameled 1,063,503 1,913,094 
CE © 5.5. vance x oes Se od woe 236,125 268.666 

Gasoline water heaters (domestic 
st ben Cee Pape ee 20,682 42,338 
Gasoline camp stoves ..... See a 281,302 538,618 

Parts for gasoline cooking stoves, 
ranges, and heaters .......... 871,410 1,087,817 

Combination (coal, wood, and gas) 

cooking stoves and ranges, total 2,386,009 (*) 
Porcelain-enameled— 

With insulated ovens ..... 530,546 

With uninsulated ovens eS 1,639,927 (> 
Other— 

With insulated ovens ....... 43,998 

With uninsulated ovens 161,538} 

Other stoves, ranges, and water heat- 

Pel SO pe ieee ae ER ae 1,713,725 3,130,313 
Laundry, orchard, etc., stoves... 593,159 gt 
Other water heaters (solar, indi- 

Er en Sn eee 734,128 (") 

Stoves, ranges, and water heaters, 
kind not specified .......... 586,458 ¢*) 


Other cooking and 
and supplies: 


heating 


apparatus 


Gas Statistics for 1932 
EVENUES from manufactured gas in the United 
States in 1932 aggregated about $413,250,000, 

representing a decrease of 5.1 per cent from the 1931 

figure. 

While total sales of manufactured gas to consumers 
registered a decline of 4.8 per cent, according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the Association’s Statistical De- 
partment, an outstanding exception to the general trend 
was the increase shown in the use of gas for house heat- 
ing purposes. In 1931 sales of manufactured gas for 
house heating purposes were 19,908,100,000 cubic feet 
but during 1932 this figure rose to 20,445,600,000 cubic 
feet, an increase of 2.7 per cent in this class of busi- 
ness. 

The decline in natural gas sales for domestic and 
commercial purposes was relatively small, amounting 
to less than 5.4 per cent. In keeping with general eco- 


nomic conditions, however, natural gas sales for indus- 
trial purposes registered a decline of about 15 per cent. 
In addition to this decline in ordinary industrial sales, 
the amount of natural gas used for non-utility purposes 
including manufacture of carbon black and consumed 
in oil and gas field operations apparently declined some 
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1931 1929 


Fuel-oil burners (residence 


total 


type), 
18,733,726 21,354,818 


For furnaces— 


Mechanical or forced draft...... 149453141 19,696,666 











Atmospheric (natural) draft.... 226,514} 

For stoves and ranges— ] 
Mechanical or forced draft...... 276,675} 1,061,152 
Atmospheric (natural) draft.... 2,797,594) 

Fuel-oil burners, kind not specified ee he 

Gas burners (domestic), total....... 1,727,397 ¢*) 
Dee at, a cx 1,083,274 (*) 
For stoves and ranges........... 644,123 (*) 

Parts for fuel-oil and gas burners.. 941,949 (*) 

Stokers, mechanical (domestic)..... 1,026,505 1,115,657 

ee i 4g | rer 496,188 908,391 
Gas-operated household type ...... 140,970 128,764 
All other incinerators ............ 355,218 779,627 

1931 1929 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus, 
stoves and ranges (other than elec- 
tric), and warm-air furnaces—Cont. 
Other cooking and heating apparatus 

and supplies—Continued 

ee Ee er ere $944,371 $2,882,153 

Steam tables, except electric........ 299,657 1,321 

Coffee urns and tanks, except elec- 

OS Se ee a ee 313,359 
Waffle irons, except electric......... 23,381 
Iron cooking utensils (hollow and 

5 EI ee Teen a 522,331 7,241,420 
Other cafeteria, hotel, and kitchen 

RN Ce ee ore 2,916,570 

Heating and cooking equipment, kind 
CE MI a ais ica vce aPo'a's ca-tacaws 1,261,834 
SpOCINMINE WINE is ho 6s che ens en ene 24,682,254 50,550,322 

Thermostats and other temperature- 

COMPOS PONIES O5'55 650 ocd cvcn ces 10,951,982 (*) 
GAUSOB occas we 1,516,963 (*) 
Reducing valves ........ 1,261,029 (*) 
FON ily Rag SNS ene ae me 2,529,322 (*) 
pg A BEA oh pe ee 2,799,208 () 
COREE MORNIN. nsec biediwssaueeas 5,623,750 ¢*% 

Air-conditioning equipment .......... 1,371,454 "ig 


(*) No comparable data. 


-U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 





22 per cent, with the result that the entire consumption 
of natural gas for all purposes during 1932 is expected 
to run about 16 per cent under the corresponding figure 
for 1931. 

Natural gas customers in 1932 were only 1.1 per 
cent fewer than in 1931. 

The economic situation offers an easy mark for agi- 
tations for reductions in rates, although further reduc- 
tions, in most instances, will imperil the public service. 
The American Gas Association, however, is fully alive 
to the situation: We have set up a committee com- 
posed of foremost executives of the industry for a 
comprehensive national program, which is expected to 
prove of immense value in keeping our business stabil- 
ized and in extending an essential public service. Manu- 
facturers of gas ranges and other appliances are active 
and.alert. We are continuing our research program. 
The continued improvement and consequent insurance 
of*Safe and efficient appliances in the home and auto- 
matically controlled appliances in industry are some of 
the most apparent proofs. I think, that the gas indus- 
try is alive to its future and to the needs of reviving 
industry. 


Ww ptlexander Forward, Managing Director, American Gas Assn. 
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Window Display Realism 


STUART BRATESMAN 


Vanager Display Depft., 





AKE it real. . . have it actually exist! Realistic 

illustrations in window displays carry their 

messages to the passersby much quicker and 
easier than the suggested type of art work. Don’t mis- 
understand me, the suggested type most certainly has its 
place . . . the comparison is that realism clears up a lot 
of hazy detail in advertisements requiring quick, legible 
sales messages for effectiveness. 

We are rapidly becoming a country of picture-con- 
scious people. Pictures exercise a tremendous influence 
on the average person. One has only to con 
sider the immense popularity of the comi 
strips, motion pictures, picture magazines and 
papers using a full rotogravure section to 
realize that pictures are a big seller of mer 
chandise or entertainment. This fact holds 
true in window display advertising. People 
will be stopped every time by a colorful, hu- 
man illustration . . . and realism helps do this 
through the very nature of its appeal. 

The effect of suddenly coming face to face 
with the giant gas flame in the display .shown 
on this page can be readily imagined. The 
flame was four feet high and painted in realis 
tic blues. It was illuminated from behind so 
that at night it was clearly visible for blocks 

Just a word about bases in displays. You 
will notice that the lettering panel in this dis 
play rests on a thin base strip. This base is a 
very definite part of the design and is very vital 
to the final appearance in the window. With- 
out bases, displays assume a sign background 
and appliance effect, even if the art work and 
lettering is of the highest grade. For a long 
time this writer labored under the impression 
that gas window displays needed no bases 


Boston Consolidated Gas Co 


He figured that what went on the background 
really counted; that all else was so much ex- 
tra work. Recent adoption of bases in all our 
displays has clearly shown the necessity of 
this added part of the set-up. Have bases in 
all your displays, especially if there is an ap- 
pliance present. They give the added effec- 
tiveness of a complete setting. 

The frying eggs in the cooking display with 
these lines has the appearance of realism, even 
to the filmy yolks. Natural colors were again 
used to give a realistic effect to the person on 
the sidewalk. This advertisement clearly 
shows the strong possibilities of realism in 
display work . Again, in this set the appli- 
ance rests on a base; this time a fairly high 
one. This brought the range well above the 
average eye-level, which isn’t in keeping with 
the accepted method of showing ranges, (that 
of always being able to see the top burners), 
but it does present the stove in a new setting 
and at a new angle. 

Mention might be made here of the odd cap- 
tion, “Breakfast,” with this display. When 
using odd lettering of this type always keep in mind that 
foreign faces should not be overdone in this country. In 
Paris, where this type originated, people are used to 
reading it on their store fronts and in their magazines, 
but over here it is comparatively unknown and. should 
be used only at intervals in single lines or words re- 
quiring emphasis or effectiveness as a headline. Stick 
to the accepted American types in body copy. 

In these days of hurried passersby displays that 
instantly arouse attention are invaluable sales-builders. 
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Realism helps do this . . . and remember, window dis- 
plays cost less to prepare than any other type of ad- 
vertising reaching the masses of people it addresses. 


on —_fe—_— 


How to Make Industrial Sales Now 


HE fundamental problem of the seller of indus- 
trial equipment ai the present time is to prove 
to the buyer the net profit which will arise from the 


purchase of his equipment,” Mr. Herbert P. Bailey, 
President, The Rotor Air Tool Company, said in an 
address on the subject of “How to Make Industrial 


Sales Now” at the recent Industrial Marketing Confer- 
ence of the American Management Association. 

Mr. Bailey emphasized the fact that today those who 
buy industrial equipment buy in order to reduce the 
cost of existing production. This is in contrast to the 
major motive of the years 1928 and 1929 during which 
buyers were stimulated to consider ways of increasing 
production. 

“Today our selling presentation should visualize in 
tacts and figures the opportunity for the customer to 
realize net profits from the purchase of our equipment 
to reduce costs,” Mr. Bailey said. ‘Our sales presen- 
tation must face the fact that the scale of production 
of our customers is low, and hence our net profit sum- 
mary must reflect accurately the results which will be 
realized under the actual shop conditions of the cus- 
tomer. 

“In order to overcome the existing financial resis- 
tance to buying,” Mr. Bailey continued, ‘‘our presenta- 
tion should summarize the facts in the form of the 
percentage of net profits to be expected from the in- 
vestment. This is the language of the treasurer, and 
the only basis on which he will release cash for invest- 
ment in fixed assets. The selling process today must 
be broadened to carry the sales presentation through the 
factory executive to the treasurer and chief executive, 
and the sales should, therefore, contain all the facts 
necessary for a decision by each of these executives 
inasmuch as equipment buying is definitely controlled 
by the chief executive in consultation with the treas- 
urer. 

In his address Mr. Bailey suggested a method for 
the sale of industrial equipment under present condi 
tions, which he illustrated by an actual example selected 
because it was typical of the net profit approach tu 
equipment selling. 

“The practical application of the net profits approach 
to equipment selling requires first of all a change of 


the point of view “of the individual salesman,” Mr 
Bailey stated. “Instead of ‘selling equipment,’ he is 


now focusing his attention on increasing the net profits 
of his customers. He is interpreting his product to the 


buyer with definite evidence of how fast it will pay for 
itself rather than devoting his main energy to a discus- 
sion of the product itself, to competition or to general- 
ities. 


In order to prepare a net profit statement, the 


salesman is forced to get the 
necessary production facts. The 


resulting net profit statement must 
be presented and checked with 
the factory executive to be sure 
the facts are correct. In addi- 
tion. the salesman must now sell 
the treasurer and chief executive 
The approach to these 





men is, of course, best made 
through the factory executive by 
helping him to get the appropria- 
tion, but any attempt by the sales- 
man to leave the matter in the 
hands of the factory executive for 
presentation to the chief executive 
is weak. This in turn requires 
that the salesman must make pre- 
liminary contact with the treasurer and the chief execu- 
tive types. 

“This process,’ Mr. Bailey went on to say, “involves 
an adjustment of the sales organization which requires 
the same amount of intensive thought and work that 
the introduction of any new idea requires in sales 
work. The sales manager must first of all understand 
the net profits approach himself. The necessary sales 
manual explaining the net profits approach must be 





prepared. The Estimating Department must learn to 
use the new approach effectively in their estimates 


The method must be taught in the field by practica! 
example of the sales manager. Naturally, advertising 
and sales promotion plans will stress the net profits 
motive in publicity and advertising. 

“This all requires time,’ Mr. Bailey said. “Only as 
an individual works out sales methods for himself is the 
change successful. Hence, a period of constant educa- 
tion and example is necessary. The use of the net 
profits approach, therefore, will be effective only as fast 
as you can train and persuade your men to accept a 
new plan, and a definite check-up in the field may re- 
veal a surprisingly low efficiency of use after some 
little time. 

“A general understanding of the true net profits aris- 
ing from the intelligent replacement of equipment 
would undoubtedly stimulate greatly the total pur- 
chases of industrial equipment in the years ahead,” Mr. 
Bailey said in concluding. “And finally, the general 
use of the net profits approach in selling industrial 
equipment would eventually bring us all to a suitable 
reward in the form of net profits from our own busi- 
ness. 


New Gas Uses Open Vast Field for 
Coming Year 


Opportunities for expansion that lie ahead of the 
gas industry in New Jersey and the rest of the country 
have probably never been greater. House heating and 
air conditioning, now established as practicable and in- 
evitable, open up an am uzingly large field. There are 
more than 3,000 motion picture theatres and nearly all 
of the regular theatres yet to be air conditioned to say 
nothing of the 30,000,000 homes in the United States, 
reports the New Jersey Public Utility Information 
Committee. 

Air conditioning is changing the commercial map of 
the country. It has brought to Trenton a cigar-making 
industry that formerly flourished in Cuba. Hotels, 
office buildings, department and retail stores and res- 
taurants are coming to realize the financial possibilities 
of manufactured weather and are joining the big pa- 
rade. In addition to all of this prospective business, 
there still remains the demand for gas as heat in the 
electric industry that supplies power for manufacturing, 
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Industrial 
Furnaces 


for Gas 


XVIII---Kilns for 
Heavy Clay Products 


LAWRENCE E. BIEMILLER 


Supervisor Fuel Sales 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Company of Baltimore 


ILNS compose a. special class of furnaces, 
K operating at high temperatures, and for heavy 

clay products will be found to be essentially one 
of the five types here described. The type used for a 
given operation depends upon a number of factors, such 
as: the number of units to be fired; the firing load fac- 
tor; the value of the finished product; the cost of fuel; 
the value of constant quality ; and the relationship of the 
kiln to material handling problems. 

The clay products industry is the second largest in- 
dustrial user of fuel, and a very important fuel in this 
industry is gas, particularly natural gas. The quantity 
of fuel used varies greatly with the type of product 
fired. It varies for different types of clay products, it 
varies for bricks of fundamentally different materials, 
and it even varies greatly for common brick made in 
different localities. 


Scove Kilns 


Scove or dutch kilns are characterized by their rec- 
tangular and temporary construction. They are built on 
the ground, out in the open, usually with two permanent 
end walls, but with side walls and fireboxes which are 
built anew at each firing. Moist molded bricks are 
stacked with their four-inch. axes vertical, in groups of 
three for instance, so that the nine-inch axes are at right 
angles to any adjacent groups of three. These groups 
are piled to form tiers, usually 30 to 40 feet long, by 
15 to 20 feet high, by 3 to 5 feet wide, with a tunnel or 
arch used for a combustion space located at the bottom 
of the tier. The arch would be about 30 inches wide 
and 24 inches high and run the entire length of the 
tier. Chimneys or flues would be spaced uniformly over 
the length of the arch. Such a tier would contain 25 
to 50 thousand bricks, and a kiln may be built up of six 
to thirty such tiers. The side walls built up by the ends 
of such tiers would include one or two courses of fired 
brick which would be sealed with unburnt clay. The 
arches would be about five or six feet apart, and in them 
would be built solid fuel fires, or into them would be 
fired gas or oil burners. The arches would be closed up 
sufficiently to prevent excess draft. The photograph 
herewith shows a number of such arches nearly closed 
up. The whole kiln thus formed is rectangular in shape. 
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Scove Kiln Firing Common Brick 


The sizes of these kilns usually vary from 150,000 to 
1,000,000 brick. 

The exact firing cycle for such kilns varies greatly. 
The initial heating, at least for the first 24 hours is care- 
fully done with a reduced rate of firing so that all water 
is expelled with no sudden contraction of the pile of 
brick. After this the rate of fuel use is greatly increased 
and held nearly constant throughout the rest of the fire. 
The maximum temperature reached varies from 1700° 
to 2000°F. The total firing time varies from 5 to 12 or 
14 days for different clays and different fuels. On the 
completion of firing, the arches are sealed, and the com- 
pleted brick allowed to cool slowly. 

It is in the cost of labor during this firing that there is 
found a great advantage of gas fuel. Due to not thav- 
ing fuel or ashes to haul, and due to the ease of main- 
taining the desired temperature cycle, it is possible to 
cut the labor cost 60 to 75 per cent, when changing from 
solid to gaseous fuel. Gas should also score heavily in 
the quality of the resulting brick. In some cases it has 
been found that bricks are slightly larger when fired 
with gas. The average coal fired scove kiln does not 
produce more than 80 or 85 per cent hard brick with the 
rest two-thirds salmon and one-third culls. Salmon or 
soft bricks sell for much less than hard brick. With gas 
it should be possible to cut the soft brick to about five 
per cent and to almost completely eliminate the culls. 








Sec rion of Geenive Down Drarr hun, Less STACK 


Beside the increase in hard brick, there is also possible 
with gas an improvement in color, it being possible to 
obtain a nearly constant color. Uniform shrinkage re- 
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sults in a more regular brick. With gas the burning 
time is usually cut two or three days per fire. 

The quantity of gas used per thousand bricks varies 
greatly. Figures as low as 1,400,000 B.t.u. have been 
obtained where there was some carbon in the clay, and 
where the trade accepted a relatively soft brick. In the 
majority of plants the gas consumption would run about 
5 or 6 million B.t.u. per thousand brick, in the case of 
those made from surface clay; and around 10 million 
B.t.u. for those made from shale. 

In the case of scove kilns the gas burner is usually 
rather crude. Gas is used at a pressure of, for instance, 
three pounds. In some cases an inspirator is used, and 
in other cases not. It is not desired to have complete 
premixture, for the burner must throw a long flame 
which will reach far out into the arch. A short, hot 
flame would result in perhaps melting the brick near 
the burner, before the brick in the center of the kiln had 
been completely fired. 

Scove kilns are used for firing a very large percentage 
of the common brick produced. Such kilns represent a 
relatively small investment, and give a quality of firing 
satisfactory for these brick. The production of com- 
mon brick is done with a seasonal load factor, which 
makes this a very attractive class of.business for the 
Gas Industry in a large part of this country. Bricks are 
produced when building is being done, that is, largely at 
times other than the several coldest months of the year. 
Thus it is a class of business which uses gas at a time 
of the year when the Gas Industry can well supply it, at 
the lowest possible rates. Gas is used in such quantities 
that a brick manufacturer is a very desirable customer 
where the distribution system is of sufficient size. A 
moderate size plant would use 200,000 cu. ft. of gas 
per hour. 


Down Draft and Up Draft Periodic Kilns 


The down draft kiln most frequently encountered in 
this country is the so-called beehive kiln. This kiln is 
built in the form of a cylinder with its axis vertical and 
having an arched top. One size of kiln frequently used 
has the diameter of the cylinder between 30 and 35 
feet, and the height of the cylinder about 7 or 8 feet, 
and with an additional 7 or 8 feet to the top of the arch. 
Such a size kiln has a capacity of about 100,000 brick. 
This same type of kiln is made, having a capacity of be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 brick. The whole kiln struc- 
ture is permanent, in the case of beehive kilns. Such a 
down draft kiln is the most efficient and satisfactory of 
single kilns, yields the most perfect color and lowest 
fuel cost of intermittent kilns. 

When fired with solid fuels these kilns have about 12 
fire boxes located equidistantly around the cylindrical 
wall. When gas fired, the gas burners are usually lo- 
cated in the same places, with the fire box well bricked 
up. The hot gases rise through a series of pockets, or 
behind bag walls, toward the top of the kiln, whence 
they turn downward distributing through the brick in 
the kiln, and pass out through a center flue in the floor 
of the kiln. In some cases the kiln floor is solid except 
for the center flue, and in other cases it has a perforated 
false bottom feeding to this flue, to give better distribu- 
tion. When gas is used the bag walls are shorter, and 
usually closer to the kiln walls. Installations have been 
made where the gas burners were located at the top of 
the cylindrical wall. By such arrangement the fire 
boxes and bag walls can be eliminated, which results in 
increasing the kiln capacity about 20%. The further 
development and acceptance of this idea will be very 
advantageous to gas fuel, as a two-fold saving results. 
First, there is a saving in the labor of setting the ware, 
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In the usual 
beehive kiln, about 25 per cent of the heat supplied is 
necessary to fire the ware and the other 75 per cent 1s 


and secondly, there is a great fuel saving. 


lost due to radiation, heat in kiln setting, etc. If the 
load in a kiln is increased 20 per cent, this useful heat is 
increased to 30 per cent, while the 75 per cent loss re- 
mains constant. Then the thermal efficiency will be 30 
divided by 105, or 28% per cent, and a 20 per cent in- 
crease in output has been obtained for only a 5 per cent 
increase in fuel usage. 

As in the case of scove kilns, the moisture, usually 
about 17 per cent remaining in the brick after it comes 
from the drier, must be driven off in the initial firing of 
beehive kilns. This must be carefully done, and during 
this period there must be extra openings, usually in the 
top of the kiln for steam to get out. 


Obtaining Proper Color 


The red color in the case of brick is due to red iron 
oxide. To get a desired red color, there must be plenty 
of air in the kiln in the period after the water has been 
driven off, so that the red oxide of iron is obtained. It 
is also necessary that the temperature be correctly 
maintained, so that all core forming material, such as 
vegetable matter and carbon, be burnt out before tem- 
peratures of vitrifaction are reached. Depending upon 
the clay, this period may last from 10 hours to 4 or 5 
days. 

After the completion of this stage of the firing, the 
temperature can be increased very rapidly until some 
ingredients of the product melt and bind the others to- 
gether in a vitrified mass. During this time the kiln is 
closed up more, as little excess air is required. Then the 
kiln may be allowed to soak by holding at a high tem- 
perature awhile. After this, the kiln is closed tightly 
and allowed to cool. 

Gas has proven very worth while on beehive kilns, as 
on scove kilns, because of the great saving in labor 
which results, and the high quality of product. Because 
these beehive kilns are more expensive than scove kilns 
to construct, but yield a better product, they are exten- 
sively used for firebrick, face brick, hollow tile, sewer 
pipe, paving brick, and very valuable brick of chrome 
and magnesia. In the case of chrome brick, it is some- 
times necessary to use two silica bricks for each chrome 
brick, to support the chrome brick in the kiln during 
firing. For this reason, and because chrome brick is 
fired to 2700 or 2800° F., it will be found that the fuel 
consumption per chrome brick will be ten times that for 
a common brick. 


Securing Down Draft in Kilns 

The down draft in beehive kilns is sometimes secured 
by exhaust fans but usually is secured by chimneys of 
which there will be about two to each kiln. Where 
beehive kilns are used at a fairly good plant load factor, 
their waste gases are often utilized to generate steam 
for drying and other plant uses. 

Up draft periodic kilns are very like beehive kilns in 
their heat application. However, the hot gases instead 
of being exhausted through the floor of the kiln are ex- 
hausted through the arched cap. This is done by build- 
ing a funnel like shape over the cap of the kiln, with 
the narrow portion of the funnel forming a stack which 
exerts a pull all over the area of the cap. This type kiln 
is used particularly for china and porcelain. Since most 
objects of these materials could not be piled on top of 
one another during firing, they are supported in already 
fired containers called saggers. The problems of firing 


these kilns are very like those discussed previously for 
beehive kilns. 
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Continuous Kilns—Chamber and Tunnel 


Long ago engineers realized that the periodic kiln was 
very inefficient, thermally, and desired some kind of 
continuous kiln which would utilize some of the wasted 
heat. Asa result, there developed the continuous cham- 
ber kiln, which was used much more extensively in 
Europe than in this country. A modern chamber kiln 
consists of an elongated endless tunnel, or ring, con- 
sisting of a number of chambers in which the objects to 
be fired are placed. This ring has a central body of 
masonry fitted with flues connected to a chimney stack. 
Flues from this body of masonry connect to each of the 
chambers, usually running underground to the outside 
wall of the chambers. Formerly these kilns were built 
in a circle of twelve chambers, but now they are usually 
built in a ring of 16 or more chambers, the total capacity 
of which may be up to 500,000 brick. The kiln is oper- 
ated so as to have some chambers in each stage of fir- 
ing at all times. The fire travels steadily forward 
around the kiln, with the gases passing through a 
sufficient number of bricks to utilize the greater part of 
the heat. For example, in a 16 chamber kiln, there 
might be at a given time, No. 1 chamber empty, Nos. 2 
and 3 cooling, Nos. 4 and 5 with firing nearly finished, 
Nos. 6 to 10 under fire and hot, Nos. 11 to 14 being 
warmed by waste heat from chambers 4 and 5, and 
Nos. 15 and 16 being filled. 

The popularity of the chamber kiln has fallen off in 
America with the development of the tunnel kiln. The 
tunnel kiln is used particularly for the firing of porce- 
lain, pottery, and costly brick of chrome and magnesia. 
For tunnel kilns, the goods are placed on cars which 
travel through the kiln and are gradually heated and 
cooled. Of. course, this fits splendidly in a plant de- 
signed for advantageous material handling. The quality 
of product obtained in a tunnel kiln is very high. The 
disadvantages of a tunnel kiln are the first cost, and the 
necessity of continuous operation. It takes nearly two 
weeks to heat up a tunnel kiln, and frequent heating 
and cooling would greatly shorten its life. 
kiln does, however, gi 
sumption. 

The tunnel kiln wall is very heavily insulated, par- 
ticularly in the combustion zone. Heat is recovered in 
the cooling zone and used to preheat the incoming ware, 
and the air for combustion. Tunnel kilns may 
or indirect, depending upon whether the pr 
combustion would injure the ware. The cars are moved 
by a hydraulic pusher operating on the last car in the 
kiln. The cars are sand sealed on the sides, and cooled 
underneath by forced air, to prevent the bearings 
freezing. 

The car with green ware is brought in one end of the 
kiln over a transfer track. when the pusher has moved 
the line of cars toward the exit end sufficiently to leave 
room for another car to put in at the entrance end. As 
each new Car is brought in, a specific car is pushed down 
through the various zones of the kiln. The first zone 
which is normally from 30 to 50 per cent of the kiln 
length, is a preheating zone in which the ware is brought 


This type of 
give a very economical fuel con- 
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up to within a few hundred degrees 
of its firing temperature. For some 
products, this zone also serves for 
water smoking. This preheating is 
done by the gases traveling down 
through the kiln counter to the direc- 
tion of car moval, and by hot gases 
carried in ducts from the heating and 
cooling zones. 

The furnace or firing zone usually 
is about 25 or 30 per cent of the kiln length. The firing is 
done, in the case of gas, with from 12 to 20 burners usu- 
ally, half on each side of the kiln. In most cases these 
burners fire into fire boxes, more or less suitable for any 
fuel. It seems probable that these fire boxes could be 
reduced or eliminated, with resulting increase in thermal 
efficiency, in tunnel kilns designed more specifically for 
gas firing. 

From the firing zone, the ware is pushed through a 
cooling zone where it is cooled by radiation losses, by 
cooling air blown through the ware and then carried to 
the preheating zone, and by the circulation of air out of 
wall openings in the cooler end of this zone. Then the 
car, of ware now nearly at room temperature is re- 
moved from the.exit end of the kiln. 

By the use of exhaust fans, by the use of proper and 
controlled dampers, and by the use of a number of 
easily controlled gas burners, it is possible to maintain 
the desired temperatures in all parts of a tunnel kiln. 
By so doing, and then controlling the rate of travel of 
cars through the kiln, it is possible to obtain a very ex- 
act time-temperature curve for the material being fired. 
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We look forward to further development of continu- 
ous kilns, so as to lessen their first cost, so as to increase 
their capacity, and so as to permit their being more 
readily put into and taken out of operation. Whereas, 
common brick is burnt in a scove kiln with solid fuel in 
10 days, and with gas in 7 or 8 days, the same brick 
would be fired in a tunnel kiln in 61 hours. However, 


with the present limitation in cross-section of a tunnel 
kiln, it cannot produce sufficient common brick even 
with this short firing to permit its very extensive use. 
With further progress in furnace construction, and gas 
application, we may see many kilns of the type first dis- 
cussed replaced by tunnel kilns fired with Industrial Gas. 
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Appealing To 
The Feminine 


Buyer 


URING the past several years more and more 

attention has been given by the country as a 

whole, and utility companies in particular, to the 
increasing importance of women as the domestic pur 
chasing agents of the nation. This has led to not only 
the training of salesmen to direct their appeals to the 
women, but also changed the general trend of 
tising to conform with feminine demands. 

A concrete example of the importance of this type 
of advertising is shown by a check over a month’s util 
ity company advertising on the Pacific Coast, which 
shows 13 out of 16 major advertisements used during 
that time were written to distinctly attract women read- 
ers, while of the remaining three, two were of com 
bination appeal and the third covered brooders which 
might come under this same heading, although it was 
primarily designed for the man of the household. Oi 
20 ads selected during the same period for featuring 
by one of the advertising mat services, 12 were of 
unquestionable feminine appeal, three were combina- 
tion ads, two were masculine and the balance were 
primarily industrial. 


What the Survey Showed 


To further aid in this survey, queries were sent to 
the various new business departments of the coast 
utility companies, which disclose the fact that in major 
appliance sales from 50 to 75% are made to women 
exclusively, and in more than this it is the woman who 
makes the final decision and signs the contract, after 
discussing the matter with her husband or some other 
masculine member of the family. Similar figures in- 
dicate that only from 2% to 4% of the sales are made 
directly to men. 

The exceptions to these figures are minor appliance 
sales, which are made almost entirely to women excep 
during the holiday season, and on the other hand those 
made to contractors or subdivision promoters, which 
are most often made to men. These sales, however, 
are made to meet the demand of women customers, 
and so her influence is felt even here. 

All agree that as the unit price of the appliance 
rises, both the man and woman of the household must 
be sold, and the man is not to be neglected in either 
advertising or sales appeal. However, in the majority 
of cases, if the woman is thoroughly sold herself, she 
does the “selling” job to the man, with some assistance 
from the salesman, and for this reason it is increasingly 
important that she be kept well informed on the sub- 
ject, which is best done through advertising media. 

These coast figures on utility company sales are in 
line with general figures recently compiled in other sec- 
tions of the country. Reliable sources indicate that at 
least 85% of the total retail merchandise purchased is 
by women, while this figure is materially increased in 
certain lines such as food stuffs, household goods, gas 
and electrical equipment and products of similar nature. 
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This is a natural outgrowth of present business con- 
ditions—or women entering the business field and the 
additional leisure time afforded through the use of 
modern household conveniences, in which gas has 
played no small part, as well as the present easy means 
of rapid transportation. This has necessarily made some 
changes in types of successful advertising, even for that 
which was formerly considered strictly in the mascu- 
line field. 


Women’s Magazines Efforts 


A series of articles now being featured by one of the 
leading women’s magazines has carried the heading “It’s 
Up to the Women,” which seems to be the general 
consensus of opinion throughout the country. In these 
articles, and those of similar nature, women are urged 
tO maintain normal living conditions, to release their 
money from hoarding, to take advantage of today’s 
prices and modernize their present homes. The results 
of these campaigns are being told through the press 
from day to day, and it is important that the gas com- 
panies be prepared in advance to take advantage of 
the funds so released. 

With the self-evident importance of reaching this 
feminine public with our advertising in mind, it is in- 
teresting to note some of the appeals which have proven 
most successful and some of the peculiarities which 
have developed in this changeable market. 

Women have become internationally known as “‘bar- 
gain hunters”. Yet it is encouraging to note that in 
various surveys made throughout the country, price 
does not rate first in its appeal to women, but stands 
instead at the foot of the list. It is also worthy of 
note that “novelty” ranks close to the end, which would 
seem to indicate that it may be more profitable to spend 
time finding appliances to better fit the known needs 
of the household than to develop novelty appliances as 
attention attractors. 

First in its appeal to women usually comes her sense 
of the romantic and appeal to their vanity. They are 
more interested in the advantages to be gained through 
the use of comfort and convenience giving appliances 
in their homes, which increases their ability, to hold or 
attract their husbands and win the admiration of their 
families and friends, than they are in the initial cost, 
economical features or operation of equipment. 


Women Demand Quality 


Quality also ranks high in the list. After all, women 
working on even a limited budget demand quality mer- 
chandise in the long run and are not content for any 
period of time with that which is shoddy or inadequate, 
merely because of price appeal. This should be en- 
couraging to the gas industry, who have suffered im- 
measurably due to “cheap” appliances which have found 
their way onto the market ana have already caused 
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some dealers to consider 


Advancing to the second 





abandoning their campaigns 
for the sale of quality equip- 
ment. 

Illustrations have an im- 
portant place in making an 
advertisement attractive to 
feminine readers. In the 
well known Gallup survey, 
it was indicated advertise- 
ments without illustration 
attracted 83% less attention 
than those with illustrations. 
This same survey also indi- 
cates that while men are in- 
terested in pictures of the 
product, women are more 
favorable to pictures of peo- 
ple, showing the appliance in 
action and the benefits to be 
derived from its use, with 
mention of specific users’ ex- 
periences with the product. 

There is no question but 
that any successful adver- 
tisement must speak the 
language of the person to 
whom it is addressed. Wom- 
en of all classes are inter- 
ested in their homes and 
ways and means of making 











media mentioned—magazine 
advertising—we find this 
field very limited insofar as 
the individual utility com- 
panies are concerned, par- 
ticularly in the matter of na- 
tional magazine space. This 
field has heretofore also 
been sadly neglected by the 
gas appliance manufactur- 
ers, who have allowed their 
electrical brothers almost 
uncontested sway. The pro- 
posed campaign now being 
sponsored by the Appliance 
Manufacturers’ Division of 
the American Gas Associa- 
tion should do much to make 
up for lost time here, and 
some carefully planned tie- 
in advertisements in local 
papers by utility companies 
should see great strides 
made in building the gas 
load, even in the face of 
present business conditions. 
The women’s magazines are 
universally conceded to have 
the largest appeal, general 











them more attractive. For 

this reason considerable space in utility advertising has 
been given to methods of cookery, ways of saving time, 
food, et cetera. The new model gas equipment repre- 
sents not only improved methods of operation but dis- 
tinct style appeal. Women are even yet more inclined 
to buy style and color, rather than mechanical operation 
and these have rightfully been given importance by ap- 
pliance manufacturers and merchandisers. 

Women are also the health guardians of the home, 
and appliance advertising featuring the protection of 
their families has its place in the gas utility budget. 

Now let us turn to the various media by which we 
may approach our prospects, the principal ones of 
which are: Newspapers, Magazines, Direct Mail, Bill- 
boards, Radio, Street Car Posters, Cooking Schools, 
Home Service Work, Window Displays and Floor 
Demonstrations. 


Women Prolific Newspaper Readers 


Of newspaper advertising, it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 4% of that used is actually read, 80% of 
which is read by women. From this it would seem 
that feminine curiosity is again on top, but neverthe- 
less it calls attention to newspapers as an important 
media for appliance advertising. The Pacific Coast 
branch of one of the leading national advertising agen- 
cies, advances the theory that afternoon papers are a 
better means of reaching women than morning papers, 
due to the fact that the husband quite often reads the 
morning paper and takes it with him to work, while the 
majority of afternoon papers are either delivered at 
home or read on the way home and find their final 
resting place there. However, many do not agree with 
this and it is one for investigation in each individual 
market. Those papers which do carry reliable home 
service departments are usually more widely read by 
women than other papers and the placing of attractive 
appliance advertising in proximity to these departments 
usually demands attention. 


magazine advertising ad- 
mittedly having important 
coverage but a too large percentage of waste. The 


home service editors of these magazines are accepted 


authorities on matters of household management, and 
with the manufacturers’ campaign their attention should 
be more and more turned to the advantages of gas 
with its speed and flexibility, which will in turn be re- 
fiected in their editorial work. 

The recent development of liquefied tank gas has also 
brought to the gas industry a highly productive rural 
territory. It is estimated by various retail associations 
that 30% of the retail buying done in this country is 
done in the so-called rural or small communities. Here 
the farm papers and magazines offer another splendid 
means for appeal to the rural housewife, who is now 
quite as modern and up to date as her city sisters. One 
of the liquefied gas companies on the coast has sold a 
total of more than 200 gas refrigerators during the 
1932 summer season, to say nothing of the cooking and 
water heating equipment placed during the same period. 

The Cooking School which has long been popular in 
the cities, is credited with the major portion of these 
sales, and are held in the various grange halls, et cetera, 
which are generally accepted gathering places for farm 
women. 


Trend Toward Individual Demonstration 


The regular cooking schools in connection with gas 
utility home service work are still important. However, 
at the present time the trend of gas utilities seems to 
be toward the small group of individual demonstration, 
rather than the large cooperative school where many 
products are featured. True, more newspaper space 
is often devoted to the latter school, but less space, 
with definite gas appliance facts driven home, will 
bear better results in the final inning. 

Direct Mail, street car posters and radio advertising 
have also been used to good advantage in reaching the 
feminine public. They are, however, necessarily sup- 
plementary and should be considered as such. Both of 
the former have considerable waste coverage, the first 
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in not reaching the proper party due to the flood ot 
such advertising coming into the home, and the latter 
due to the large commuting crowds who are the major 
street car passengers and are not classed among those 
who finally make the decision in appliance purchases. 

Tests conducted by the University of Southern Call- 
fornia develop the fact that 65% of what the normal 
person learns is through the eyes and only 25% by 
hearing. Nevertheless, excellent results are obtained by 
means of the latter method and the radio is perhaps the 
most extensively used means of this type of appeal. 
Such advertising must, as a general rule, be more of 
an institutional nature than one for the direct sale of 
specific appliances. Such programs designed for the 
latter require exceptionally careful consideration to ob- 
tain the desired results for the necessarily high ex- 
penditures. 

The same features which have their appeal to women 
in newspaper and magazine advertising may be utilized 
for floor and window display. A certain drug store 
in thé East found that by draping their windows and 
removing all merchandise for a period of three weeks, 
they reduced sales approximately 26%. While this 
figure would probably not hold good in the gas appli- 
ance field, such displays do much in obtaining the in- 
terest of both young and old, paving the way for actual! 
appliance sales. The right hand window also has a 
rating of about 5% higher than a left hand window, 
which indicates that hard to move merchandise should 
be given right hand display. The same applies to the 
natural inclination of the majority of people entering 
a store to turn to the right, if there is no particular 
appeal placed immediately on the left hand side of the 


Optimism Revealed in Survey 


HE survey of general business prospects recently 
conducted by Roy D. Chapin, Secretary of Com- 

merce, through the medium of forty-four national trade 
associations disclosed some interesting facts. 

Approximately one third of these associations voiced 
an expectancy of improvement in their lines and in 
general, the consensus was “that progress has been 
made in the last year despite the low volume of opera- 
tions and the lack of profits comparable to recent years. 

As regards specific industries, some activities, such 
as textiles, reported a sharp upward trend in the last 
half of 1932. Tobacco, auto parts, toys, shoes and 
synthetic chemicals looked upon the year as fair or 
favorable. While prices were lower than in 1932, meat 
packers did as much business in volume of products. 
Flour milling reported business as only slightly below 
normal. None of the optimistic reports revealed any 
anticipation of rapid improvement. 

Reports from some of the industries are summarized 
as follows: 

Canners—Some improvement. 

Flour millers—Steady. 

Shoe and leather trade—Hopeful, but cautious. 

Lumber manufacturers—Some improvement. 

Furniture manufacturers—One group, an upward 
trend, another no “great” improvement. 

Mineral and metal associations—Doubtful and in- 
clined to await further clarification of outlook. 

Machinery and equipment associations—Improve- 
ment. These include manufacturers of radios, farm 
equipment, office equipment and dairy and ice-cream 
equipment. 

Machine tool business—As good as in 1932 and pos- 
sibly better. 
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entrance. Women also are more favorably inclined to- 
ward going up to look at merchandise, than going down, 
and for this reason where more than one floor is used, 
equipment of special appeal to women should be placed 
on the upper floors. , 

One field which is of interest to women, but which 
has not been extensively approached from their stand- 
point by the utilities is that of financial advertising. 
Women are estimated at the present time to control 
more than 40% of the country’s wealth, while they 
are beneficiaries of approximately 80% of the life in- 
surance in force at the present time. They comprise the 
actual majority of stockholders in some of the largest 
corporations in America, and women millionaires (pre- 
depression figures!), as indicated by individual income 
tax returns, are as numerous as men. Women receive 
about 70% of the estates left by men and 64% of the 
estates left by other women! All of which points to 
the fact that more study could undoubtedly be given 
this phase of most utility company advertising. 

As business conditions improve in general, the pur- 
chasing power of women will undoubtedly be more im- 
portant than ever before. They will be shrewder and 
less easily led astray. From the facts and figures 
shown above, it is readily seen that particularly in ap- 
pliance advertising, the gas utilities need to devote study 
and thought to putting appeal into their advertising 
which will meet the every day demands of the average 
home, which will help solve the problems confronted 
by the “ordinary woman” and put this appeal into such 
form as to win her confidence, bringing to her the 
increased benefits to be derived through the correct use 
of the proper gas equipment. 


Paper and pulp association—No immediate upturn of 
important proportions. 
Printing industry—Confidence. 
Textile industry—Impossible to make definite fore- 
cast. 
——_f-—_—- 


Uses for Stainless Steels 


Undoubtedly the best-known and most widely used 
of the alloy steels are the comparatively large group 
of chromium and chromium-nickel steels generally 
called stainless steels. These steels contain from 12 to 
20 per cent chromium, with or without additional alloy- 
ing elements. Of these, the 18 per cent chromium, 8 
per cent nickel steel is probably the most widely used 
at the present time. 

Stainless steels are particularly well adapted for use 
in resisting atmospheric corrosion, attack from oxidiz- 
ing agents, and scaling at elevated temperatures. Be- 
cause of their good physical properties and broad range 
corrosion resistance, they are continually finding new 
uses in place of ordinary steel and cast iron. These 
alloy steels are employed in practically every branch 
of industry; and in certain fields their excellent char- 
acteristics have brought them into special prominence. 
Chief among these are the food and associated indus- 
tries, petroleum, automotive, chemical, high tempera- 
ture and pressure, shipbuilding, architecture, aircraft, 
railroad, paper and hospital fields. Recent surveys in- 
dicate that these industries are the major consumers 
of stainless steels. 

Many applications for stainless steel are discussed in 
detail in a 20-page booklet, “Stainless Steels and Their 
Uses,” issued by Electro Metallurgical Company, 30 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Copies of this 
booklet will be furnished upon request. 
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Good Distribution Service to Gas 


Customers 


D. S. MARTIN 


Superintendent Distribution, Citizens Gas Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


OOD distribution service to the customer may be 
defined as an uninterrupted service, one which 
will supply sufficient gas for his needs at all 
hours of the day or night and at any time of the year. 
This entails certain methods in construction, backed by 
an intelligent and well trained organization. (Good 
service will be an inverse ratio of the annoyance a 
customer suffers.) It is the purpose of this paper to 
touch on certain matters relative to good service without 
going into too much detail. It is possible to discuss just 
a few of the high spots in a paper of this kind. : 
Starting at the plant, the main system must be laid 
out large enough to supply the maximum hourly send- 
out. A study should be made of the community to anti- 
cipate the building trend and, if possible lay mains that 
will supply the needs for a definite period in the future. 
There must be a definite plan regardless of what kind of 
a system is involved, whether it be High Pressure or 
Low Pressure. Until 10 years ago the Gas Company in 
Indianapolis had no regular plan for developing the Dis- 
tribution system. Ends were tied in as weak pressure 
localities developed or a small size high pressure main 
was extended and a district regulator installed with the 
result that the mains were frequently too small for 
feeder mains and had to be replaced with larger sizes. 


Mapping Distribution System 


One of the first steps in studying the system was to 
make a skeleton map of the low pressure mains of 6° 
and larger with all high pressure mains in a different 
code. The city was divided off into squares of ap- 
proximately ™% mile with a 6”, 8” or 12” main on each 
side of the square. Not only the old territory was 
mapped in this but all territory beyond the ends of the 
mains, so that when an extension is to be made the size 
can be taken from this map and the system develops 
properly. Oftentimes a large size main will be fed 
from a small one when a new territory is developing. 
Low pressure feeders have been laid where needed and 
a number of district regulators removed or relocated. A 
16” high pressure belt line was designed with 20” con- 
nections from the two plants. Part of this belt line had 
already been laid and will be added to as 
demands. 

Practically all of our distributor mains are 4”, except 
where they happen on the sides of the ™% mile squares 
Distributor mains are supplied by feeder mains of &” 
or 12” pipe on cross street thoroughfares. Regulators 
are located at strategic points where large size mains 
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intersect. We find that where territory is laid out in 
this way that the pressure does not drop to exceed 1” 
water column. Factory districts require a little more 
care in the design as the total load may be taken off at 
one of two services. This requires larger mains than 
residence territory where the load is from a large num- 
ber of services. 

All mains must be laid to grade with drips in the low 
points and the depth should be below frost line. This 
depth will usually prevent damage from heavy traffic 
Underground structures such as sewers, conduits, etc., 
are avoided to prevent settlement and as a further safe- 
pee against settlement, all pipe is side tamped when 
aid, 


Size and Location of Services 


Here again the important considerations are size, 
grade and depth. Calculations might show a 34” or 1” 
service to be large enough to supply all present needs 
but in the course of time accumulations of rust, naptha- 
lene, dust or other foreign material will cut down the 
capacity so that the required amount of gas cannot be 
supplied. It is therefore advisable to install a minimum 
size of 14” pipe and minimize complaints. The only 
difference in the cost of installation is in the cost of pipe; 
digging, back-filling and fitting being about the same. 
Incidentally there should be full opening at the main and 
a suitable opening on the premises so that the service 
may be blown out. 

Care must be exercised by the service foreman in 
locating the service and meter so that the pipe will not 
be in a sewer or water ditch where it may trap and the 
meter will not be exposed to extremes of temperature. 
The first thing the foreman does when he comes to 
make an installation of service is to see some responsible 
party and pick a suitable meter location as well as ascer- 
tain for what gas will be used. The size of service is 
then determined, depending on estimated consumption 
and length. Service pipe under sod does not need to be 
as deep as in exposed places to prevent freezing but the 
depth should be around 2’ and graded back to the main. 

The meter is located in a light part of the basement 
near a window if possible and at least 10’ away from 
the front of the furnace and as near as possible where 
the service enters the basement. In case there is no 
basement a location is selected on the wall in the kit- 
chen. Under no consideration should the service be ex- 
posed under buildings without foundations or through 
open areaways. Forethought in selecting the proper 
meter location will prevent many complaints due to 
freezing, naphthalene and drying out of meter dia- 
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phragms. It is usually a simple matter to determine the 
proper size of meter. The tendency in apartment build- 
ings where a large number of families are supplied from 
one or two meters in tandem is to install meters of too 
large capacity. 


Suggestions as to Houselines 


Houselines are a source of many complaints usually 
due to small size, trapped or frozen lines. Size is one 
source of argument with some plumbers and house- 
holders but it is well worth the effort to have the piping 
right. Every Gas Company should have a set of written 
rules covering the installation of 
should stick to them. 

If the foregoing suggestions are followed, complaints 
on the customers’ part will be reduced to a minimum, 
however there will be some cases of trouble show up r 
vardless of how well we have planned. These complaints 
may be due to a change in the gravity of the-gas over 
which we have no control, dirt in old mains, naphthalene, 
freezing, stuck meters, trapped pipe, leaks, etc. 

To keep in touch with developments a pressure su 
vey of the entire system must be made at least once a 
year, preferably during the time of maximum send out. 
The best method is by means of portable gauges that 
are set in territory picked from the map and in localities 
where complaints of insufficient gas are received \ 
study of these charts with the map usually suggests th 
remedy. The regular daily charts from fixed locations 
will show up major troubles such as stoppages in feede: 
lines or defective regulators. 

An additional check is made on district regulators by 
means of a recording gauge and connecting mechanism 
to determine how much the regulator is opening. 


house piping and 


Equipment for Handling Work 


To execute the items mentioned in the foregoing re 
quires a central headquarters equipped with office space, 
storeroom, meter shop and garage. The clerical force 
will handle the details of receiving and issuing materials 
as well as all records. As to the records, they should be 
such that locations of mains, services, drips, etc., are 
quickly available in case of emergency. 

It is unnecessary to say that the handling and repair 
ing of meters must be done thoroughly if the customer 
is to be spared annoyances of leaks, stuck meters, incor- 
rect registration, etc. This work is not so much a matter 
of equipment as it is of skilled employees under intelli- 
gent direction. 

Setting and removing meters, also serving complaints 
on the customers’ premises requires light trucks with 


meter racks, bell pump and small tools. Approximately 


one meter truck to 6000 meters in service is an average 
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trucks should 


Meter 

have padded racks to hold meters from bouncing around. 

Any light truck with good riding qualities will do. 
Service work requires a heavier truck such as 1% 


requirement for normal times, 


ton. Tool and fitting boxes may be built in and racks 
arranged to haul pipe for a day’s work. This truck also 
transports the men and this makes a mobile and inde- 
pendent unit that can operate over a wide radius. Main 
work is better handled from trailer tool wagons and 
heavy trucks. Emergency street repair work requires 
the same equipment as service work. Portable air com- 
pressors are a great aid in cutting pavements and walls 
and in clearing stoppages in services. Ditching machines, 
drip trucks and small concrete mixers are valuable ad- 
ditions to the equipment where the size of the company 
warrants. 

All the equipment requires garage space for storing 
and repairing. Provision must be made for regular in- 
spection, repair and painting. Well maintained equip- 
ment gives the customer a feeling of confidence and the 
employee a feeling of pride. 


Distribution Personnel 


Our equipment and labor force should make it pos- 
sible to install a main on a street within a week after the 
order is issued. A main gang consisting of a nucleus of 
foreman, fitter and several helpers makes it possible to 
expand according to the volume of the work by adding 
common labor. A service gang consists of a similar or- 
ganization of foreman, fitter, and possibly a helper, 
laborers being added as needed. It should be possible 
to install service the day after making contract. In- 
stalling meter and turning on the gas should be done as 
a regular thing on a half day notice, whether on a new 
installation or a reset. Complaints on the customers 
premises must be handled most promptly of all as this 
may be an interruption of service. Every such com- 
plaint should be attended to within two hours. 

The most important requisite for good distribution 
service is a well trained employee organization. The 
Distribution Department has direct contact with the 
public and for that reason its employees must make a 
good appearance and have the qualities of tact and intel- 
ligence. It is best to try out a new man for at least a 
year to learn his characteristics and train him before 
giving him a position of responsibility. Before a man 
can become a meter setter he serves as a helper for at 
least six months. Likewise the foremen and fitters are 
advanced from the ranks rather than hiring them for 
the job. Make it possible for the man in the ranks to 
offer suggestions; he is in a position to know details 
that his superior may pass over. After all there is no 
better asset to a company than an organization of loyal 
courteous, and well trained employees. ‘ 
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Notes on High Pressure Gas Distribution 


Service Clamps, Fittings and Cocks—DISTRIBUTION 
ENGINEER reviews the various types, their 
special applicabilities and characteristics. 


Service Clamps 


SERVICE clamp or saddle is a mechanical de- 
A“: for connecting main and service and whose 

purpose is to provide sufficient threads for the 

first service fitting. The thickness of the main 
wall of steel or wrought iron pipe is seldom sufficient 
to allow six full threads, which number is necessary 
for strength and sealing; this is provided in a clamp 
by casting a thick top section. The gas seal at the 
main is secured by a gasket instead of threads. There 
are three essential parts of a clamp: the gasket, which 
is used as a sealing medium; the top section, which 
fits against the gasket and provides means for at- 
taching the service; and the bottom section which 
grips the main and holds the top section in place. 


Fig. 1—Solid Clamp. A 
Top section B—Bottom 
section. C—Gasket Note 
on top and bottom sections, 
braces cast integral with 
clamp for stiffening 





General Considerations of Service Clamps—Each 
type of clamp has a different method of fastening 
the gasket to the top section; this should be checked 
previous to installation to determine whether the fast- 
enings grip properly and the gasket fits snugly against 
the body of the clamp. Grooves are provided in the 
top of the clamp for the gaskets to prevent their slid- 
ing. When the manufacturers ship the gaskets at- 
tached to the clamps they should be carefully ex- 
amined for damage in transit, storing or handling, as 
a very fine cut across the face of the gasket would 
result in leakage. 


Surface Contact Preferable 


The design of the bottom or gripping section of a 
clamp must provide for surface rather than line con- 
tact. This prevents slipping and lessens the possibility 
of crushing a badly corroded main. Where this sec- 
tion consists of bolts bent to fit the circumference 
of the main, the round cross section should be flat- 
tened for the maximum distance possible to provide 
the greatest area of surface against the main. Where 
the bottom section is a solid casting, the whole sec- 
tion should not be relied upon to provide proper grip- 
ping but at least two raised strips should be cast in- 
tegral with the body. The desired threads must be 
specified when ordering clamps to be used with corpo- 
ration cocks, as the latter have various thread stan- 
dards. 

Before placing the clamp at the proposed location 


of the gasket, the main should be both scraped and 
thoroughly wire brushed, not only to remove all for- 
eign matter, rust and any coating which might have 
been used, but to disclose deep pits which would make 
a permanently tight joint impossible. Where the main 
has deep or numerous pits, a different location for 
the clamp should be selected, as it is difficult to force 
the lead or gasket material into a pit. The bottom of 
the main also should be similarly cleaned to provide 
an even bearing surface for the bottom section of 
the clamp, as foreign matter allowed to remain be- 
tween may be gradually compressed by the clamp, re- 
sulting in failure of the seal. For the same reasons, 
during installation, the bottom section of the clamp 
should be kept clean of all foreign matter. 

The use of any type of clamp has several disad- 
vantages. Without using slip couplings, unions or long 
screws the service must start at the clamp, conse- 
quently lengthening the installation time as previously 
mentioned. Hard gaskets require an _ impractical 
amount of compression to provide a gas tight joint 
under conditions existent at a service clamp. Rubber 
compounds while ideal for installation purposes, fail 
because they cannot be totally confined. 


Objections to Lead Gasket Material 


Lead is the most common gasket material and is 
one of the most critical parts of a service. The lack 
of resiliency in lead often results in a leak, as lead 
will not expand to fill any increased distance between 
main and clamp caused by movement of the clamp 
from reasons such as elongation of the straps, ex- 
ceeding the yield point of the bolts or straps, insuf- 
ficient tightening of the bolts when installing and rel- 
ative movement between service and main. It has 
been found that any foreign material, such as a piece 
of rust lying across the gasket, may give an initially 
tight joint but eventually may develop a leak. Any 
external continuous or intermittent stress imposed on 
a clamp would cause gradual added compression of 
the gasket which may result in failure of the seal be- 
tween main or clamp and gasket. 


Fig. 2—Double Strap Clamp. 

A—Top section. B—Bottom 

section. C—Gasket. Note 

wings on gasket for fasten- 
ing to top section. 





The use of clamps promotes galvanic action, as dem- 
onstrated by steel mains found in fair condition, but 
the malleable part of the main clamp found to be com- 
pletely destroyed where brass corporation cocks were 
used. The necessary use of a bolt, generally steel, in- 
creases the number of dissimilar metals to be con- 
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sidered. From their odd shape the stocking of clamps 
requires considerable room. Stock records are in- 
creased since clamps ate generally carried disjointly, 
individual parts often being required. All of these 
disadvantages have been recognized on clamps re- 
moved from service during reconstruction of old 
lines. 

Single Strap Service Clamps—The first step in the 
evolution of clamps was the single strap type. This 
type has only two nuts diametrically opposite each 
other, producing a simple method of attaching the 
clamp to the main. However, it is difficult to insure 
even compression of the gasket which though firmly 
held in the immediate vicinity of the two nuts, on the 
sides ninety degrees away from the two nuts the clamp 
can move with a rocking action resulting in frequent 
leaks at these two points. 


Fig. 3—Single Strap Clamp 
with Corporation Cock. 





The ease with which a single strap clamp can be 
made to move is demonstrated by installing one on a 
pipe in the usual manner, then first striking the top 
section, then the bottom of the strap parallel with the 
pipe. With a single strap it is difficult to judge the 
proper amount of tension on the bolt, sometimes result- 
ing in stripping the threads and exceeding the yield 
point of the strap in the desire to prevent leakage. 

When installing this or any other type of strap 
clamp it is important to have the straps tight against 
the main and centered in the bolt holes of the top 
section so as to avoid angularity between the top sec- 
tion and strap. Should the angle of clamp to strap 
be other than ninety degrees during installation and 
testing, the joint would be tight, but would fail as the 
strap assumed the proper angle from any movement of 
main or service. 


Fig. 4—Double Strap Clamp 

with Corporation Cock and 

fittings in place. Note sur- 

face contact of bottom sec- 

tion provided by flattening 
bolts. 





Double Strap Service Clamps—A_ double 


strap 


clamp, as its name signifies, has two straps—one on 
each end of the top section—which allow more uni- 
form distribution of pressure on the gasket, provided 
the nuts are uniformly made up, by placing tension at 
four points in place of two as on the single strap. The 
grip of this type on the main is sufficient to minimize 
movement of the gasket due to movement of service 
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or main, as is evidenced by considerably fewer leaks 
than with single straps. 

More skill and intelligence is required during in- 
stallation to secure an initially tight joint with this type 
because it is necessary to tighten the four nuts uni- 
formly and equalize the tension on the two straps so 
as not to cause irregular deformation of the gasket. 
It is common to find the gaskets of double strap 
clamps, when removed, with two to three times the 
sealing surface on one side as on the opposite, al- 
though the seal remains effective. There is consider- 
ably less stripping of threads or stressing the straps be- 
yond their yield point on this type, as an equivalent 
seal is obtained with half the tension on each strap 
compared with a single strap type; this fact is one 
of the few theoretical points quickly and clearly rec- 
ognized by the average fitter. 

Solid Service Clamps—The design of a solid clamp 
was an attempt to combine the advantages of both the 
double and single strap clamps by using one nut and 
hinging the opposite side. It is the most quickly in- 
stalled of all types, as the hinge on one side holds the 
clamp together, leaving one hand to hold the bolt side 
in position while placing the single bolt and nut with 
the other hand. In other types it is necessary to use 
both hands on the strap. The nut can be placed on 
the bottom or top section, but preferably should be on 
top for greater convenience in placing and using a 
wrench, 


Fig. 5—Solid Clamp with 
Corporation Cock in place. 





Due to even distribution of pressure on the gasket, 
by reason of only a single bolt being used and a wide 
hinge on the opposite side, this type of clamp results in 
more uniform and greater width of sealing surface of 
the gasket, at the same time providing a maximum -of 
stiffness and resistance to movement when properly in- 
stalled. 


Problem of Distorted Mains 


It is difficult to saddle elliptical mains, because the 
saddle constructed of cast material, cannot be made to 
conform to the periphery of the main as readily as the 
flexible steel or wrought iron straps in other types. 
Only a small amount of clearance is provided between 
the main and clamp in the design of the solid type thus 
providing an extra safeguard against movement but 
resulting in a slight added installation difficulty. 

On mains three inches in diameter or less of stan- 
dard or lightweight pipe, it is possible by hammering 
on the clamp to force the pipe into shape and install 
the clamp. On larger sizes it is necessary to sledge 
the pipe itself before installing the clamp. The el- 
liptical shape of pipe ordinarily comes from cold bend- 
ing and transportation, unloading or accidental blows 
and is more common in large sizes than small, especi- 
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ally where uncommon methods of manufacture are 
used. 


Care must be exercised on installation to provide 
uniform contact between main and bottom section of 
the clamp, to guard against any possible future change 
of distance between any part of the bottom section and 
main or movement of the saddle. A safeguard in this 
respect consists in striking the bottom section with a 
hammer after putting tension on the bolt to provide 
better gripping of main by clamp. As the tension on 
the bolt becomes greater, the top of the clamp should 
be forcefully hammered to assist proper seating of the 
gasket. A much larger bolt must be used than on the 


strap type. 





Fig. 6—Solid Clamps removed from actual service 
Note wide sealing surface on gaskets and raised str 
on bottom section 

It is common when first using solid clamps to strip 
the threads or break the bolt in the desire to make 
a tight joint. More uniform seating of the gasket and 
better gripping of the main results on development of 
skill. Experience must be depended upon to judge the 
proper strain on the bolt sufficient to give the nec- 
essary seal on the gasket without causing failure of 
the bolt from threads, stripping or fracture. An ef- 
fective way to develop quickly the necessary experi- 
ence is by having the proposed installer attach a clamp 
on a pipe and noting in particular the amount of pull 
on the wrench and, as a check, the clearance between 
main and top of the clamp, also the penetration of 
the bolt beyond the top of the nut, then removing the 
clamp and repeating the performance until the de- 
sired width of seal is secured on the gasket on each 
of at least four or five successive tests. The advan- 


‘tages derived from the use of this clamp outweigh the 


more difficult educational work. 

Strength of the hinge is a point naturally raised as 
a possible weakness, but proper casting and heat treat- 
ment result in uniform contact between both parts of 
the hinge. The small amount of breakage at the hinge 
has been due to careless installers allowing angularity 
between the top and bottom section, so that contact 
between the hinges is a point instead of a line. For- 
eign matter between bottom section and main or in 
the hinges must be removed, as it may result in break- 
age or in loosening of the gasket by being gradually 
crushed. 

Split Clamp Service Connection—The most costly 
method of attaching the service to a main is the’ split 
clamp which is similar to a slip coupling, except that 
it is split in two. The splitting of both clamp and gasket 
adds to the difficulties of installation and securing 
for both an initially and permanently tight joint. This 
clamp is identical to a split leak clamp, except that it 
has a tapping in the middle for the service. 

Slip Coupling Tee Connection—A recent develop- 
ment in service connection which is more common on 
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low pressure, is welding a nipple onto the main and 
connecting a tee to the nipple and service by means of 
slip coupling connections on each leg. This type is 
costly and the many variable elements deviate from 
simplification. Where a corporation cock is insisted 
upon, the tee may be replaced or preceded by a plug or 
iron-body cock designed so that the body of the cock 
takes the place of the barrel of a slip coupling; the 
two ends of the cock are of standard slip coupling 
types. 

Fittings—Where all screw joints are used, fittings 
are necessary to connect main clamp and service. The 
most common method, offering tee connection advan- 
tages mentioned under welded tees, is following the 
clamp or corporation cock with a street tee, then a 
street ell connected on the bullhead of the tee. Figure 
+ illustrates a series of fittings often used. The ten- 
dency of downward movement in services influences 
the direction that the tee and street ell should . face 
which should be such that this downward movement 
will tend to tighten the joint between street ell and 
tee. This is accomplished when the bullhead of the 
tee is on the left when standing over the service and 
facing the main. 

The weakening effect of threads requires the use of 
a semi-swing joint at the main connection. To avoid 
additional joints, some prefer te use two street ells in- 
stead of a tee and street ell. These designs allow a 
certain freedom in angularity and movement between 
the service and the main. 

Dissimilar metals should be avoided on a service, 
as it has been noted in numerous instances that failure 
occurred on galvanized fittings and main clamp from 
pitting, while the uncoated steel pipe was still in good 
condition. It will be noted in Figure 8 that there is a 
large hole in the center of the first street ell and that 
near the male end of this ell the pipe wall was so thin 
that it broke off. At this same location the galvanized 
cast iron main clamp had been corroded through al- 
though the uncoated steel service. pipe and main re- 
mained tight. This again emphasizes that the use of 
dissimilar materials should be avoided. 


Fig. 7—Brass Corporation 

Cock. A—Body. B—Core. 

C—Washer. D—Lock nut. 

Note full roundway open- 
ing in core. 





Corporation Cocks—A corporation cock is a male 
and female shut off placed in the service clamp to 
eliminate the necessity of both removing the tapping 
machine and completing the remainder of the service 
under pressure. Its value as an emergency shut off 
is small, since no valve box is placed over it. The 
brass corporation cock is the weakest link on a serv- 
ice, not only because of its mechanical weakness, but 
it is also difficult to prevent leakage around the bot- 
tom and top of the core. After its final opening, the 
set nut should be tightened as much as possible with- 
out damage, assisted by slightly tapping the head or 
slightly turning the core of the plug to minimize pos- 
sible leakage between core and body. 

Whenever a wrench is placed on a corporation or 
any other brass cock, it must always be placed as near 
as possible to the end being made up to prevent strain- 
ing of the body. On installing a corporation cock, the 
wrench must be placed directly on the body which will 
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be deformed by any excessive strain to the extent of 
causing leaks, or gas will by-pass when the core is 
in a shut-off position. To avoid deformation a wrench 
should not be used on the female end before connect 
ing the pipe. A half inch cock is commonly used on 34° 
services followed by a % x %° Street tee or street 
ell. A near-full size gas-way in the cock as possible 
should be used to allow plenty of room for the drill 
and shavings from drilling and also to secure the 
advantages noted under large diameter taps. 


Fig. 8—Corrosion of gal- 

vanized Street Ells used in 

conjunction with brass Cor 
poration Cock. 





Curb Cocks—Brass—The first type of curb cock 
used was standard brass, followed by extra heavy 
brass. Experience in leak prevention on brass curb 
cocks has dictated the necessity of tightening the lock 
nut to the extent that turning of the core is difficult 
and often impossible. Few of these cocks can be 
turned by inserting a key in the box, it being necessary 
to dig up, loosen the lock nut, and tap the bottom of 
the core before turning. Should the core be forced 
with a key or wrench there is likelihood of breaking 
off the bolt holding the bottom washer and lock nut. 
The precaution of tightening the nut minimizes the 
likelihood of a leak occurring 

Even in extra heavy brass cocks, the slight damage 
that may occur in transit or construction will alter 
the shape of the body and make a tight shut off im- 
possible, and often causes leakage between core and 
body. Under high pressure conditions brass cocks 
have not proved practical, although under test condi- 
tions they may meet specifications. When installing 
any brass cocks, the wrench should always be kept 
on the side of the thread being made up, to avoid strain- 
ing the body. 

Curb Cocks: Iron Body-Brass Core—A_ decided 
advancement in cock design was the use‘ of iron bodies 
with brass cores, which ‘retained the cheapness of 
solid brass, and increased the structural strength: 
further, the threaded ends retain their shape against 
strains that would render brass bodies cocks unusable. 
However, the frequency of porous bodies warrants the 
added expense of an immersion test with air pressure. 





Fig. 9—A—Extra heavy brass Curb Cock. B 
ard brass Curb Cock. 
plugged with gums. 


-Stand- 
C—Full opening Curb Cock 
D—Plug with full roundway open- 


ing. E—Body of Curb Cock. F—Washer. 


To overcome the binding common in both brass to 
brass and brass to iron cocks, one manufacturer has 
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produced what he terms an aged and regreased cock 
By ageing after greasing under pressure, it is con- 
tended that a thin section on the surface of the metal 
becomes impregnated with oil sufficient to keep the 
surfaces lubricated for an indefinite period. This 
method does not overcome the leakage possibilities 
inherent in this type of cock. 

Another ‘design provides lubricant storage and chan- 
nels similar to a lubricated cock, but with no method 
for exerting pressure on the lubricant. Experience 
has shown that this design does not overcome the 
ordinary leakage possibilities and adds the additional 
one due to the standard pipe plug used in the head. 

Lubricated Plug Cocks—The inability to secure any 
type of brass or brass and iron cock which combined 
tightness with ease of operation, led to the develop- 
ment of lubricated plug cocks. A lubricated plug cock 
is one having a channel down through the tee head into 
a well in the top part of the core, from which channels 
lead to the periphery of the core and contact with 
grooves in core or body or both, through all of which 
a lubricant may be forced for the purpose of ease in 
operation and prevention of leakage and by-passing 
when in a shut off position. The lubricant also has 
a value as a protection against internal corrosion when 
necessary. 

The core may be beveled or barrel type. In the 
barrel type, opposite walls of the core and inside of 
the body are parallel. In the bevel type, the core 
is the frustrum of a cone and will be termed standard, 
when the wide part is on top and inverted, when the 
narrow part is on top. The inverted design provides 
little sealing surface at the bottom of the plug, result- 
ing in easy leakage of gas into the bottom chamber 
where it is sealed off from the exterior of the cock 
only by a plug with screw threads. 


ie 





Fig. 10—Lubricated Plug Cocks. A—Complete cock 
with spring washer and castellated lock nut. B—Body. 
C—Castellated locknut. D—Plug showing lubricating 
channels. E—Cock with square head and brass stop. 
F—Cock with cotter pin projecting beyond lock nut. 


To cut down weight and size, this plug is usually 
made with only three or four threads, which is not 
sufficient insurance against leakage. The coil spring 
used to keep the core of an inverted cock against its 
seat, allows considerable movement of the core, which 
movement may be caused by the placing and using of 
a key or wrench. It requires only from fifty to one 
hundred pounds of weight on top of the core to pro- 
duce leakage. 


Barrel Type Dependent on Lubrication for 
Tightness 


The barrel type depends on accurate machining to 
provide uniform but not excessive clearance between 
core and body, and for this reason is more dependent 
on the lubricant for a complete seal. After long dis- 
use any type will offer resistance to turning, which 
requires more lubricant to overcome in the barrel type. 
In the manufacture of beveled core cocks, each core 
is lapped or ground-in as accurately as though it were 
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to be used without lubrication; over emphasis should 
not be placed on the value of lubricant as a permanent 
seal. 

Most lubricated plug cocks are designed with some 
type of spring to keep the core seated, the spring usual- 
ly being of the coil type but the most satisfactory 1s 
a flat washer of spring metal held in place and secur- 
ing spring action from the lock nut. A coil spring 
allows considerable movement of the core, which 
movement is often sufficient to allow gas to leak past 
the core and any foreign matter carried along may 
lodge between core and body, preventing proper re- 
seating. 

A washer type spring correctly installed does not 
allow enough movement of the core to cause leakage 
and maintains an even pressure on the core at all 
times. The correct tension on the washer spring is 
secured by a nut on a threaded lug projecting through 
the washer and integral with the core. 


Fig. 1l—Method oj extend- 

ing Lubricating Channel to 

a point near the surface of 
the ground. 





A slight movement of the nut has considerable effect 
on the washer spring tension, so that all adjustment ot 
the lock nut should be made by the manufacturer and 
not disturbed by the field crew. To discourage tamp- 
ering, the lock nut should be other than standard nut 
design, preferably a castellated cylinder which can be 
easily keyed into the bolt and the key upset so that it 
cannot be driven out without leaving a visible sign 
of tampering. The key when in place, should be flush 
with the outside of the lock nut. The use of a cotter 
pin should be avoided in curb cocks, as in turning the 
cock, it may be sheared off, allowing the lock nut to 
back off. 

Ordinarily, lubricated cocks do not have stops. The 
value of a stop on shut-offs depends entirely on the 
employee’s experience. One who has always relied 
on the stop to indicate when a cock is completely on 
or off will often find that the stop can not be depended 
on, because when the stop design is external, there is lik- 
lihood of foreign material getting between the two 
jambs, where one jamb is a brass pin, it is easily 
sheared off. 

As previously stated, non-porous cast bodies are dif- 
ficult to obtain. Hence, lubricated cocks should be 
factory tested for porosity—preferably before lubri- 
cant or core is inserted. Where this is not possible, at 
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least an air test under water of every completed cock 
should be made. 


Full Openings of Cores Needed for High Pressure 

For high pressure work, cores should have full op- 
enings for the same reasons given as advantageous for 
large taps in mains. It is seldom that the opening 
has the full area of the size of pipe on which it is 
used, but this is not a disadvantage on high pressure 
work where a few inches differential is not of im- 
portance, 

When coating the main, especially when using en- 
amel coatings, the shut-off should be avoided, as it. in- 
terferes with operation, 

In the beveled core cocks, there is a slight advantage 
in the vertical component of the lubricant pressure 
forcing the core off of its seat sufficiently to provide 
greater ease in operation. While the term cock has 
been applied to all sizes of lubricated types, it will be 
limited in this discussion to those used only on serv- 
ices and similar in design to the brass and brass core- 
iron bodies cocks, except for the lubricating principle. 
The lubricant used, in a measure replaces the stuff- 
ing boxes or mechanical packings used in ordinary 
type valves. 

Packing is used to provide a gas-proof seal where 
the machining of the metal parts to accomplish the 
same results would be impractical. Lubricant offers 
a much simpler means of providing tightness and for 
this reason it is preferable to have a lubricant channel 
around both the top and bottom of the core or in the 
body of the cock at the same location. 





Fig. 12—Barrel Type Cocks. 


A—With grease cup 
B—Body. Note set screw top. C—Core. 
D—Tee Head and Plug. 


lubrication. 


The majority of lubricated cocks are designed with- 
out the use of check valves to prevent the escape of 
gas when the lubricant screw is removed. This is not 
ordinarily a disadvantage, as the cocks are not used 
on excessively high pressures and, up to the maximum 
pressure for which they are designed, they can safely 
be lubricated with the core in any position. 

During the lubrication of the cock the core should 
be in such a position that no lubricant channels are 
exposed to the gas-way or the lubricant will be fed into 
the gas-way defeating its real purpose. 

The use of lubricant for sealing purposes only is 
to be avoided, as the core turns so easily that screw- 
ing up on the lubricant screw or fastening on the lubri- 
cant gun may turn the core into an undesirable, if not 
unsafe position. In barrel type designs this is com- 
monly a disadvantage, as the clearance between core 
and body provides little friction. 

In the selection of curb cocks, and in some cases 
meter cocks, the standard wrench or key used for turn- 
ing on or off must be considered, as no attempt has 
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been made to standardize the tee head. A number 
employ a square head while others design with the 
more common tee head. 


Wet Conditions and Lubrication 


The type of lubricant depends on the service to 
which the cock is subjected. The extreme wet condi- 
tions found on the riser pipes of drips offers the most 
difficult place for which to select a lubricant, while 
the extreme dry conditions of dehydrated and natural 
gas allow of more variety. Without lubrication, these 
cocks are subject to the same possibilities of by-pass- 
ing found in ordinary cocks and so must be kept lubri- 
cated. How often this is required depends on pres- 
sure, nature of the gas, design of cock and how well 
lubricated it remains when left in a turned-off po- 
sition. 

Cocks properly lubricated have been found perfectly 
tight three years after shutting off, with pressure 
against the cock changing periodically from thirty 
pounds minimum to seventy pounds maximum. Utili- 
ties using this type of cock have not found it necessary 
to institute any program of periodic inspection and 
lubrication. 

In place of a lubricant screw, some companies use 
a connection requiring a force pump such as is used 
for the lubrication of automobiles. The only advan- 
tage claimed is easier lubrication resulting from the 


Notes on Tetralin 


ETRALIN or tetra-hydro-naphthalene has been 

mentioned before in these columns.* It was used 
extensively during the war in Germany as a constitu- 
ent of motor fuels and as a turpentine substitute. The 
hydrogenation of naphthalene transforms it into a 
liquid, Tetralin, making possible the disposal of huge 
stocks of naphthalene then available in Germany. Since 
1919, Tetralin has been used more and more in the gas 
industry and recently a typical analysis of city gas 
published in Germany had a figure for Tetralin; this 
shows how extensive its use is. 

Tetralin functions as a remover of accumulated tarry, 
naphthalene and gummy deposits in the mains and used 
continuously, prevents their accumulation and inhibits 
the formation of gums as well. As a consequence of 
the use of Tetralin, troubles at small burner tips and 
other pipe constrictions are avoided. 

The action of Tetralin can be easily explained. 

Let us consider one million cubic feet of gas naphtha- 
lene saturated at 73°F or containing 34.8 lbs. of it; 
cooled in the mains to 32°F this same amount still 
saturated, contains only 3.4 lbs. of naphthalene vapor 
and leaves in the main 31.4 Ibs. of solid naphthalene. 
By sending through the same mains a second million 
cubic feet of gas at 73°F after naphthalene removal 
by proper scrubbing with Tetralin and therefore also 
Tetralin vapor saturated, this second million cubic feet 
of gas will resaturate itself at 32°F and carry with it 
3.4 lbs. of naphthalene vapor when cooled at 32°F. 

Besides, through this same cycle, the Tetralin vapor 
saturated gas at /3°F will let condense during the cool- 
ing to 32°F an amount of liquid Tetralin which will 
dissolve 5 lbs. of solid naphthalene at that temperature. 
Through these two actions, the first amount of naphtha- 





* See American Gas Journal, December, 1930, pp. 39-41. 
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operation being performed above ground. However, 
there remains the difficulty of attaching the tube to the 
device on the cock and keeping out foreign matter. 
With the use of lubricated cocks or valves the excess 
use of lubricant should be avoided, as it will accumu- 
late inside the cock and be carried along by the gas. 
With the use of a gun for lubrication there is a ten- 
dency to use more lubricant than with the screw. 

Depending on the particular design in cocks, it is 
not necessary to give the lubricant screw more than a 
quarter to a half turn, after turning as much as pos- 
sible by hand, for proper lubrication. Where services 
are installed with considerable cover, it is not difficult 
to either reach down or use some mechanical means for 
turning the lubricant screw. If the lubrication is for 
the purpose of ease in opening, the turn-on should be 
made immediately after lubricating, as the spring will 
quickly reseat the core. 

An attempt should be made to turn on the cock with- 
out lubricating and if it binds, lubrication should be 
sufficient to secure the desired ease of turning. When a 
cock is to be shut off, it should first be lubricated and 
partly closed and opened several times to provide uni- 
form lubrication over the core and body surfaces. This 
opening and closing should not be great enough to allow 
the pressure of the lubricant to be released, which oc- 
curs when a lubricant channel comes into contact with 
the gas-way. 

(Continued in February issue) 
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lene will be reduced to 23 Ibs. and it will suffice to send 
three million cubic feet of gas free from naphthalene 
through scrubbing with Tetralin at 73°F and normally 
cooled to 32°F, to remove entirely the deposits left 
by the first million cubic feet of untreated gas. In- 
cidentally, the naphthalene solution in Tetralin will be 
removed from the drip pots for naphthalene recovery. 

Although this reasoning is somewhat speculative, and 
does not take contraction in consideration, the old 
deposits are removed and new ones prevented from 
accumulating by this procedure. 

Most of the manufactured gas contains less naphtha- 
lene than the amount corresponding to saturation at 
73°F and will seldom be cooled as low as 32°F, there- 
fore it will take many more than three times the volume 
of treated gas to remove the deposits from the original 
volume of untreated gas and the consumption of Tetra- 
lin carried by the gas as a necessary vapor will be only 
between one and two gallons per million cubic feet. 

Condensed Tetralin will coat the inside of mains and 
pipes, thereby preventing corrosion; it will also prevent 
the drying of meter surfaces, avoid the detrimental 
influence of light oils on meter diaphragms and main- 
tain meter accuracy over long periods. 

Prevention of burner tip troubles by Tetralin treat- 
ment is especially due to its high solvent power for 
naphthalene and gums, as by cooling, they condense 
together in droplets instead of in troublesome solid 
particles in the absence of Tetralin. 

Tetralin is now available in the U. S. A. at prices 
which will permit its use in the industry and arrange- 
ments have been made to have scrubbing and fogging 
equipment designed for the purpose built here. 

Experts in this field recommend if not a continuous 
application, at least applications at such intervals found 
proper by practice to avoid all naphthalene and gum 
troubles. —Prosper E. Cholet, Chemical Engineer 
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Enlisting Employees’ Efforts 


NSWERING your request for details of how 
A our company manages to stir up interest among 
its general employees, to be alert for prospects, 

I can give you the following highlights : 

The idea of procuring new business through general 
employees was adopted by the Portland Gas & Coke 
Company of Portland, Oregon, in 1929. At that time 
it was confined to a three months’ campaign. The re 
sults were encouraging and the following year a similar 
campaign was arranged, which again produced very 
satisfactory results. 

In 1931 however, it was decided to handle the mat 
ter more aggressively and contact all employees by hold- 
ing meetings both at the Works, at the Shop and in the 
offices. The necessity of everybody looking around for 
opportunities to place gas appliances and being familiar 
with the prices and advantages of modern gas appli- 
ances was impressed upon them and their interest 
aroused. 

It was found however, that these periodical meetings 
could not maintain the necessary enthusiasm at fever 
heat and it became quite evident, in order to keep up 
the enthusiasm, it would be necessary to have someone 
especially trained to continually contact the employees 
and keep them stirred up to continuous, instead of 
spasmodic, action. 


Permanent Organization Set Up 


The decrease in appliance sales caused by the gen- 
eral depression, led the management to set up a per- 
manent organization for this purpose, which commenced 
to function April Ist, 1932. 

The organization was: 

First, that due to the nature of our business and 
the necessity of having trained salesmen close all or- 
ders, the campaign would be a prospect campaign in 
which the employees would furnish the name, address 
and description of equipment in which party was in- 
terested. That they would receive 2% commission on 
net amount of sale for a prospect tip—that is to say, 
a “tip” would be a prospect where the employee had 
not actually contacted the party they were reporting, 
but had heard indirectly through a friend or otherwise 
that they anticipated the purchase of gas equipment 
or gas service. That 3% commission would be paid 
on the net amount of all sales resulting from employees’ 
prospects where the employee had actually contacted 
the prospect turned in and talked up the appliance 
which was sold the customer on their prospect. 

As there were 776 eligible employees, we set them 
in 14 individual teams confined to their own respective 
departments. To each team was assigned a captain and 
a heutenant. A Captains’ Committee and secretary were 
selected by the captains and lieutenants so that any 
matters pertaining to grievances, disallowed credit on 
prospects turned in, duplication of prospects, change in 
rules of campaign, adjustments, etc. might be submitted 
to them and they in turn make their recommendations 
to myself as director of the campaign. (This com- 
mittee has proven most valuable and satisfactory in 


JOHN H.-HARTOG 


Sales Manager, Portland Gas & Coke Company 


the settling of employees’ grievances, as the employees 
feel they represent them rather than the company.) 

Bogies are set up and assigned each team based upon 
point credit, which is allowed on the sale of specified 
merchandise: 2 points for a range, 3 points for an 
automatic waterheater. In other words, the company 
can set the amount of points to be allowed, based upon 
the article’s value as a gas load-builder. The approxi- 
mate amount of money these points would result in, 
together with the minimum and maximum bogie and 
the additional prize money (this is figured at 75c per 
point—in other words, if your bogie was 325, figured 
at 75c a point, the prize money would be $244.00 over 
attached pamphlet) rules, regulations and operation of 
campaign, are submitted to the Captains’ Committee, 
who in turn, judge on the results of past campaigns 
and opportunity afforded the various groups of em- 
ployees to secure prospects in their daily work (that 
is to say, that an employee whose duties are: to contact 
the public every day in his work would have a greater 
opportunity than the man whose duties are confined to 
production of gas, etc., etc.). 


Campaign Is Continuous 


The campaign is continuous, but is set up in four 
periods of 3 months, at which time it is closed and the 
distribution of prize money for that period paid. Bogies 
are then re-assigned based upon the results of the pre- 
vious campaign, so as to insure those who apparently 
had a larger bogie than their opportunity would afford 
them to make, to be adjusted accordingly, which would 
prevent any one or two or three teams continually plac- 
ing first, second and third, thereby disheartening the 
other teams, who through their duties might not be 
afforded the opportunity for procuring prospects, pre- 
suming that the past campaigns have reduced the pos. 
sibilities of new business from personal acquaintances 
to a point where they are not in a position to secure 
a great many prospects and were dependent upon con- 
tacts made in business hours, or in the evenings. 

A weekly report of team standings, together with 
the percentage of bogie made, is published. 

Meetings with individual teams in the form of pep 
meetings, sales instructions, drawing their attention to 
the fact that their showing has not been what was ex- 
pected of them, are held from time to time as necessary. 

“Flashes” of not too serious a nature, together with 
suggestions as to how to secure prospects, comments 
on high salesmen for various teams, amount of money 
received in commissions by them, together with the no- 
tice of special campaigns planned by the company on 
ranges, refrigerators, waterheaters, etc. are sent out to 
the employees. 

Our findings were that, unless this effort was con- 
tinued and a man spent his entire time fostering and 
directing these campaigns, the general employee lost 
interest and allowed the prospects to lag to a point 
where we would receive very few. A true reflection of 
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the value of these campaigns can be had through the 
fact that 64% of our gross sales for 1932 has been sold 
on employees’ prospects by our trained salesmen. It is 
well to consider that while the salesman is working 
on general employees’ prospects, he cannot be seeking 
business of his own origin, but with conditions as they 
exist today, the results may reflect a greater amount of 
sales than would be possible if the salesmen had to 
canvass for their prospects house-to-house in this period 
of reduced buying. 

It has been found invaluable to have an expression 
from the various officers of our company go forward 
to the general employees from time to time, commenting 
upon the showing made through their organization and 
urging their continued loyal support in the matter of 
securing business. Department heads can give further 
momentum through their expressions in letters to those 
under their jurisdiction, urging them to be sure that no 
other group is leading them at the conclusion of any 
campaign. ; 

The 776 employees are set up into 14 teams, making 
eight places available for prize money—in other words, 
Ist to 8th place; first place getting 25% of the total! 
money appropriated ; second place 20% 
the line. 


‘and so on down 


There has been a great deal of discussion pro and con 
regarding the advisability of allowing the general em- 
ployee to make sales direct. To test this fact we urged 
the employee to sell direct in the Radiantfire campaign 
now being conducted. The results of direct sales by 
employees in this campaign so far have borne out the 
judgment that it is not advisable or profitable to have the 
general employee endeavor to sell direct, but rather to 
have him turn in a prospect; inasmuch as at this time 
of writing (covering 3 weeks of the Campaign) 85 






Yesterday and Today 
(Continued) 


AST month we were talking about the “good old 
days” and their occasional usefulness in adver- 
tising the modern comforts and conveniences of 

gas and automatic gas appliances. We saw especially 
how a reference to an historical incident or to an out- 
dated custom practiced by our benighted forefathers 
might serve to convey a graphic idea of the blessings 
of present day utility service. It was suggested that 
advertising might increase public appreciation and ap- 
probation of the gas industry by reminding people of 
what the world was like before the initiative of the gas 
engineer made it possible for everyone to enjoy the 
labor-saving advantages of the “ultimate fuel.” 

The assumption was that gas, and similar inventions 
of our current civilization, had done away with all the 
trials and tribulations associated with the pre-utility 
age. That, as must be realized after a moment's 
thought, is far from the facts. There are thousands of 
families and individuals today—even those of more than 
moderate incomes and living in “restricted” residential 
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Effective Advertising Appeals 


Analyzed by The Copywriter 
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radiant fires have been sold, of which only 3 were direct 
sales by employees and 54 saies were on employees’ 
prospects. It is therefore evident that there is more to 
gain by the employee turning in a prospect rather than 
having him attempt to make a direct sale, in which he 
may fail and the lead which otnerwise might have been 
turned in as a prospect, becomes lost for all time, in- 
asmuch as I know of no one who cares to acknowledge 
or display the fact of his failure. It is well to con- 
sider the psychology of all matters pertaining to the 
general employees and to the campaign so as to assure 
best possible results. In the .urning in of prospects 
the employee does not have to..bother with the sale, 
which otherwise would be lost, rather than acknowledge 
he could not sell the prospect himself. 

A general employee will receive no commission for 
a sale resulting from his prospect through a dealer by 
the efforts of our salesman, but he will receive point 
credit in the campaign, the same as allowed for sales 
being made through the company. 

Then if his team should place in the prize money, 
naturally he will receive prize money on these points. 
This has stimulated the efforts of a great many em- 
ployees, who otherwise possibly would not have par- 
ticipated. This is confined to major sales such as 
ranges, automatic waterheaters, etc., as it would, be prac- 
tically impossible to trace down all sales originated 
through dealers. A great deal of good-will has de- 
veloped from this source through dealer contact. 

The results so far this year, from April lst to Octo- 
ber 31st, have been very gratifying, as the sales made 
on employees’ tips constituted 64% of the total sales 
since April 1, 1932. Instead of a handful of salesman 
hunting for prospects, a large percentage of the general 
employees is nowgengaged in doing so, giving the sales- 
men more time to actually close sales. 


























areas—whose modes and methods of living, and espe- 
cially homemaking, are almost if not quite as crude as 
those of the Pilgrim fathers of 1620 or the Esquimaux 
of 1933. The trouble is that such people generally im- 
agine that they are thoroughly in tune with their age. 
Advertising is probably the best tool in the world to re- 
lease them from that complacency. 


Living in the Past 


Our problem, therefore, is with those who are living 
today as though it were yesterday. It is similar to the 
problem that was recently tackled by one of our larg- 
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The text on the above ad reads as follows 


“This advertisement might easily be ‘A Story With- 
out Words,’ as the pictures really tell the story—and 
what a story! The modern woman simply would not 
‘fit’ the old-fashioned kitchen, any more than the old 
style kitchen with its many IN-conveniences would fit 
the modern woman! Kitchen styles have indeed changed 
And greatest of these changes has been the change to 
GAS instead of wood and coal—gas for cooking is cool 
clean, comfort—oas for heating water automatically 
for a dozen needs! Other modern utilities and con 
vemences have helped free the modern woman for an 
easter, healthier, happier, fuller ife—but leave out GAS 
and woman would still be in the yp ages of kitchen 
slavery! It is the privilege of the Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany to aid the modern woman by furnishing natural 
gas—the modern fuel—to more than 200,000 homes in 
over 200 communities.” 


est tooth-paste manufacturers. Perhaps you recall it, 
in newspapers and national magazines, under such 
headlines as “What a Fool! Meticulous about the pat- 
tern on his shirt—Careless about his gums.” Then 
followed something about that bogey-man offspring of 
advertising, “pink tooth-brush.”’ 

We can visualize a theme of this type (though we do 
not favor “scare” copy) being equally effective in gas 
advertising. For example, how proud we Americans 
feel, when traveling abroad, in referring to our central 
heating systems, which occur almost as a matter of 
course in nearly every urban and suburban home in this 
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country, but which in England are only just beginning 
to supplant the individual basket of live coals! We 
pride ourselves on steam heat, but think nothing of pil- 
ing up a winter’s accumulation of ashes, clinkers, and 
other furnace refuse. From pink tooth-brush to “black 
dust cloth!’ A Rolls-Royce at the door... “but they 
have to heat the water when they take a bath.” 

Shame copy, if you want to call it that; but they 
shamed school boys into enlisting for the war, and they 
are shaming people today into contributing to the Emer- 
gency Relief Fund. Shame is simply an appeal to man’s 
innate sense of decency. It is perfectly legitimate ad- 
vertising short of the point where it becomes downright 
insulting. 

Besides, nobody wants to appear ridiculous to his 

neighbors. Quite apart from the inconvenience of it, 
your wife wouldn’t be seen pumping water for cook- 
ing or washing in the back yard, simply because you 
failed to install a running water supply. Nevertheless, 
you may expect her to shovel coal beneath a boiler, jab 
an ice pick into her finger or burn it while testing the 
oven of her range. Those things don’t stand out to the 
world quite as plainly as an out-house. But your ad- 
vertising can make the point that they are just as sub- 
standard and obsolete. 


Using “The Good Old Days” Idea 


How good are the good old days? A series of ex- 
tremely interesting advertisements could be developed 
out of things that we take for granted today, but which 
did not exist a generation or more ago; not big, dra- 
matic things like the automobile, but little everyday 
matters that are really far more important, such as for 
example, the daily delivery of mail. People who enjoy 
modern, automatic gas service would just as soon think 
of going back to the pony express as to return to the 
“watchful waiting” of stoves, heaters and other house- 
hold appliances that are operated by hand. One good 
advertisement deserves—in fact, requires—another. 
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the Good Old Days? 


Next time you wonder if the good old times were 

reaky aft some tote chi, ot Sines poe 
for them, just check over the things you 
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NORTHERN INDIANA 
PuBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


Formeriy Northern Indiana Gas and 
Electric Company 





“In the Gloaming,” before the cheerful warmth of a 
radiant gas fireplace, is an excellent place to evoke 
memories of childhood experiences and the days when 
it was your daily chore to split wood for the kindling 
or sweep up after an over-flowing scuttle of coal. Re- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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February, so we have heard, will see a 
big drive started to sell gas cookery; 
plans will also include selling everything 
from a two burner hot plate with a port- 
able oven, up to the full-fledged, insu- 
lated, oven regulated table top models 
of ranges. “Gas is the most efficient 
cooking fuel known to mankind,” or 
something along that line, will be the 
slogan of the salesmanagers in the gas 
industry during 1933. 

February will also find the gas man or- 
dering new stocks of new appliances; it 
will see him advertising cookers, laun- 
dry stoves and even gadgets for use on 








the main-top burners of the gas range, 
such as toasters, griddles, waffle irons— 
the old cooking load shall not perish 
from our lines, or we miss our guess. 

February displays should include the gas 
range and gas cookery and gas water 
heaters. Play up these home services in 
the tempo of the times, just what may 
be had for so little. Do not be afraid 
to feature the smaller items such as 
cookers; folks will buy them if you have 
them for sale and you will keep the 
cooking load in the home. On the other 
hand, if you do not, the chain drug store 
might sell them a 50c electric stove. 





































































February 


1933 


1—Wed. Time to think about GAS cookery. 

2—Thurs. Get your newspaper advertisement ready for insertion. Fritz Kreisler, violinist, born, 1875. 

3—Fri. Change your window displays. Horace Greeley, editor, born, 1811. 

4—Sat. Interstate Commerce Commission created, 1887. Check over store display. 

5—Sun. Georgia adopted a state constitution, 1777. 

6—Mon. Massachusetts ratified U. S. Constitution, 1788. At the annual meeting of the Washingon (O.) Gas Light 


Company the following Directors were elected: Morris Sharp, Col. H. P. Maynard, F. L. Nitterhouse 
Daniel T. McLean and Jerome Penn. The Directors effected the following organization: President Morris 
Sharp; Secretary and Treasurer, Jerome Penn. The only change was the election of Daniel T. McLean 
who replaces Judge Daniel McLean, deceased, 1892. , 




















7—Tues. Charles Dickens, novelist, born, 1812. How he’d enjoyed Automatic Hot Water Service. 

8—Wed. General W. T. Sherman born, 1820. 

9—Thurs, About time to start to think about March activity. 

10—Fri. Wm. Allen White, journalist, born, 1868. Put in a Special Lincoln Window Display. 

11—Sat. Eighty-seventh Anniversary of the birth of Thomas Alva Edison. 

12—Sun. Lincoln, the great emancipator, born, 1809. 

13—Mon. eng Smith, creator of “Andy Gump,” born, 1877. Put in Special window commemorating St. Valentine’s 

ay. 

14—Tues. St. Valentine’s Day. The Brockton (Mass.) Gas Company has moved into new and handsome office quarters, 
at 24 East Elm Street, 1898. 

15—Wed. Joseph Hergesheimer, novelist, born, 1880. Time to make final check on March activity. 

16—T hur. Fort Donaldson surrendered 1862. The proprietors of the Green Bay (Wis.) and Fort Howard Gas and 


Electric Light Company have filed articles amending the name of the corporation to that of the Green Bay 
Gas and Electric Light Company, 1896. , 












17—Fri. Joseph Daskman, author, born, 1876. Time to get Sunday’s advertisement to Newspapers. 

18—Sat. Phonograph patented, 1876. Time to re-arrange floor and window displays. 

19—Sun. Mary Garden, singer, born, 1877. 

20—Mon. Congress enacted the first comprehensive American postal law, 1792. The first Postmaster-General received a 
salary of $2,000 per year. 

21—Tues. Washington Monument, Washington, D. C., dedicated, 1885. 

22— Wed. Florida ceded to the United States, 1819. Time to check over lists to be used in sending out March 
mailings. 

23—Thur. —e victorious at Buena Vista, 1847. Time to go over newspaper advertisements to be run during 

arch. 
24—Fri. Vincennes, Indiana, captured, 1779. Mr. F. P. Dysen has petitioned the Massachusetts Legislature for legislation 


to regulate the price of gas so as to provide that no company shall collect a higher price from any con- 
sumer using less than 200,000 cubic feet per annum than it charges other consumers using more than that 
amount. Another proposition before the Massachusetts Legislature has for its object the placing of the 
Board of Gas and Electric Commissioners in the category of single member commissions. In other words 
the Board is to have one member, instead of three, as at present. It is not likely the plan will be endorsed, 
although it is said some of the companies favor it, 1895. ° 






25—Sat. First revolver patented, 1836. 
26—Sun. Napoleon escaped from Elba, 1815. 
27—Mcn. 15th Constitutional Amendment proposed, 1869. 





28—Tues. Isabel Irving, actress, born, 1871. And NOW IT IS HOPED we are all set to overcome the Ides of March. 
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Wherein are advanced W E believe the gas 
man is about to 
some thoughts for get- 


right-about-face, that is, 
ting things started. he is going to take cog- 
nizance of the tempo of the average family and offer 
wares for sale that are tuned to their taste as to price. 
This means that the year 1933 will probably see many 
gas men staging “sales” of the sort that gave the gas 
industry its first impetus in merchandising home needs 
in a big way. ; = 

As we view it, newspaper and direct mail advertising 
and window display advertising of 1933 will feature a 
come-back of such items as the four-burner cooker, the 
gas toaster, three-burner ‘hot plates and portable ovens 
and “tank” or circulating gas water heaters—and why 
not, they all are tuned to the times and they all provide 
a certain amount of gas service to the consumer and a 
definite LOAD to the gas man. Don’t forget that 
LOAD, for that is the thing we need, by and large. 

We agree that it is going to be pretty hard for some 
of the boys to devote sales effort to these low-priced, 
common-place items, but it has to be done and you can 
take our word for it, the idea did not start in the small- 
time towns either, not by a jug full. 

Someone has said that if this be the case we are going 
backward—no, we cannot concede that; our reasoning 
is that we have simply decided to hold what we have 
got by giving folks what they want, and thereby keep 
a customer for the larger and more serviceable appli- 
ances we have to sell when the consumer gets a new 
perspective or an enlarged purse. 












































Gas Cookery Activities 


It is our opinion that the gas man should bend every 
effort to promote the sale of gas cookery this year and 
that it be a continuous activity, with perhaps two or 
more periods of intensive sales effort to top it off. We 
think he should employ every possible means and every 
opportunity to tell folks what a wonderful thing gas 
cookery really is. We are of the opinion that he will do 
well to dig out all the old-time plans he used way back 
there when he first exhibited the “cabinet range.” We 
think “thrift recipes” used as inserts with gas bills 
would be in order; that any special exhibit, store and 
public, in connection with newspapers or other local 
agencies should prove worth while and we even think 
the “School for Cooks” might well be revived. In 
short, we say that in 1933 we first of all must think of 
selling gas cookery and, once this has been done, fit the 
equipment to the ability of the consumer to buy—that is, 
if we are to hold that cooking load and cash-in as 
purses become plutocratic. 

We feel that the same tactics may well be applied to 
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gas water heating; give the people what they want in 
the way of a water heater and get the gas water heating 
load. With the circulating type gas water heater as a 
“campaign item” you can make an intensive drive and 
stage it in a co-operative fashion with the hardware 
dealer, the plumber, the furniture man and department 
store. 

We recently heard of a plan where the gas company 
got together with the plumbers and, even at this writing 
(early December), are going along in good shape and 
paving the way to perfect an organization that will be 
city-wide for a spring drive. This company and the 
local plumbing contractors got together on price, dis- 
play, terms and installation costs. The gas company 
agreed to do the promotion work,—simple enough—and 
as a result the heater that is being featured is one of an 
approved type. The price has been built so as to offer 
the customer more for his money than he could possibly 
get if he went out and bought a heater and undertook 
to connect it himself or employed a journeyman to do it 
—and best of all, everybody will make a profit out of 
the heaters sold by them, the gas company being able to 
ride along and pay for advertising and selling cost and 
still get out with a small net in black. And they get the 
water heating load. 

It looks like we gas men had better give a little 
thought to the new air heating-conditioning machines 
that are being developed for home use. Why not home 
and office humidification and heating with gas, one or 
both, as a thing to experiment with? 


Fight Will Be Developed 


1933 will develop the fight in us and when we get 
toned up we will have a lot ot new ideas crop up. There 
will be research on customer’s needs, and into rate 
structures that will promote the use of gas for a number 
of things that are now unheard of or are considered 
prohibitive. We expect to hear of some far-sighted 
gas man developing new gas-making methods that will 
provide a greater manufacturing efficiency and at less 
cost than we who stood on the charging floors, say ten 
years ago, ever dreamed of. Such new processes would 
enable us to devise off-peak rates for water heating and 
certain industrial processes and in turn enable us to build 
a home heating rate that the so-called “mass-class” will 
eagerly welcome, as it will enable them to do all kinds of 
heating in their homes efficiently and economically. 

We have to sell the gas bill. That we have not sold 
the gas bill is, in our opinion, one of the big reasons 
why more folks do not enjoy the full advantage and 
satisfaction to be had from automatic hot water service. 
Just who is at fault here you must judge, nevertheless it 
is true that we have not done the job of selling hot 
water service that we might have. This being the case, 
why not take a fling at it in 1933, Why not forget about 
cost of appliance and go out to sell hot water service for 
a thousand home uses at so much per person. To do 
this we are going to have to start all over again. We 
will have to install one of the modern storage heaters in 
our own home for a period of sixty or ninety days and 
study it at first hand before we attempt to sell auto- 
matic hot water service to anyone else—let’s try it and 
if we cannot sell ourselves in that length of time we’d 
better forget it and devote out time to pushing some 
other load building appliance. 

Success in selling anything is a matter of becoming 
enthused. However, we want to note that we do not 
think you can get much cooking load by making slight- 
ing remarks about other fuels used for that purpose. 
We recently saw a range advertisement (in fact several 
of them) that hit-back, if you know what we mean, be- 
cause it knocked by suggestion. It inferred that gas 
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was a dirty, greasy fuel, that it smudged pots and pans 
and that the cook could not tell whether the rouge on 
her lips was of the right shade of red. That’s not good. 
We say sell by suggestion, but not by suggestion that 
directly slaps the other fellow’s stuff. “Ask Dad, He 
Knows” that over sixteen million women were not sold 
on the idea of gas for cookery by the use of a hammer—- 
“they’re all good,” he’d say, “but where heat is required 
you can do better with gas.” Let’s tell folks just how 
good gas really is and let the other fellow take the de- 
fensive in selling cookery in 1933. 

If you have a Home Economist, try to work out a plan 
whereby she will supply the newspapers with a column 
of tested recipes for their weekly food page, as well as 
special information regarding the use of special cooking 
appliances. If you are seeking helps to carry on your 
range campaign, thumb through the pages of this maga- 
zine as it reaches your desk each month; turn to the 
advertising pages and also go through back numbers on 
file in your office and you will find many, many ideas that 
may be fitted into your plans to sell gas ranges this year 
as you never sold them before. 

One organization that we know of uses a mimeo- 
graphed company house organ to tell the story of mod- 
ern cookery to every one of its employees. This house 
organ consists of a single sheet and is enclosed each 
month with the employee’s pay check. We understand 
that while no special effort has been made to sell em- 
ployees new ranges several have purchased them 
through a desire for the newest and best as portrayed 
by this sheet. 
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Effective Advertising Appeals 
(Continued from page 32) 


lief from these tasks need not deprive your fireside of 
any of its sentimental charm. “Modern Heat with 
Oldtime Fireside Cheer.” Why not add—‘Plus 20th 
Century Service”? Even in the poorest home today, 
and for only a few pennies, Gas Service brings you lux- 
uries that even kings and queens could not formerly en- 
joy. That kind of advertising message is promotional, 
educational, and institutional all rolled up into one. 

Even the pennies have their place in our scheme. The 
liberal use of gas in winter time means, of course, that 
the bills are higher. On the other hand, the American 
home has progressed to its present high standard simply 
because women found a place in the household budget 
for the elimination of daily drudgery and to the making 
of the home more comfortable and cheerful. It is safe 
to assume that not one person in a thousand who com- 
plains about the cost of gas would willingly go back to 
the days before utility service routed “night work” from 
the home. 

Everything—or nearly everything—is fun for some 
people. One of the Copy Writer’s most endearing mem- 
ories is that of stealing chips from the back of the ice 
wagon. They were most refreshing on hot summer 
days—and what of it if they were covered with sawdust 
and Lord knows how many germs? It must have wor- 
ried our parents and undoubtedly was one of the fac- 
tors that paved the way for the almost instantaneous 
acceptance of automatic refrigeration. It may be well 


to consider today what inducements will serve to pre- 
pare the next generation for the next great advance, 
which, we are told, is now taking form in respect to air 
.. Gy tenlp . .. 
. . warping door frames? 


conditioning. Brittle finger nails . 
falling hair . 
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It is one of the functions of advertising to make peo- 
ple realize the passing of time. Nothing can be modern 
in the truest sense as long as there is something better 
to take its place. We will wager that the majority of 
housewives think their gas range is doing all that can 
be expected from it if only the burners light when the 
match is applied. The extraordinary long life of some 
cooking appliances is certainly due to the fact that their 
owners have never had the proper incentive to replace 
them with something new. A good way to dramatize 
this condition—although it could not be worked fre- 
quently—would be to conduct a prize contest for the 
individual who owned the oldest gas range in the city. 
A modern range as the prize would demonstrate the 
enormous improvements that have been made in gas 
cookery since the old-type gas stove was in style. 


Don’t Overlook Style Factor 


And don’t forget that the style factor is not to be 
overlooked, The difference between the kitchen of 
today and that of thirty or more years ago is not limited 
to the spic-and-span appearance and smartness of the 
former. Just picture the difference in clothes that the 
homemaker wears. We don’t mean the clothes in the 
fashion book—not the design, but the kind of dresses it 
is possible to wear. Aprons and utility garments were 
necessities of the past generation. Today the woman 
who does her own housework, even in the kitchen, is 
dressed for any purpose that suits her fancy, from re- 
ceiving callers to going to church. It is not gas service 
alone which has brought this about, for gas has been 
used for cooking and other functions for at least forty 
years. It is the modern gas appliance, easy to use, easy 
to keep clean, and now becoming completely automatic 
in almost every detail, that is doing more to better the 
status of the “vice-president in charge of the home” 
than any other single development. “Better Methods 
Have Arrived—Why Not Adopt Them?” “The Good 
Old Days Are Now!” 


—— 


Facts about Letting a Painting 
Contract 


Cc. L. FRYE 


VERYONE knows that, in a depressed market, 

competitive bidding among contractors very often 
turns into nothing more than a mad price scramble. 
During such periods, the irresponsible low bidder forces 
the honest workman either to adopt a practice of “skin- 
ning through” on a job—doing, not his best work, but 
the best he can do under the handicap of a low price— 
or to lose the contract. This unhealthy condition is 
encouraged by the policy of letting contracts on price 
alone without giving due consideration to what the price 
represents. Such a policy places a penalty on high 
standards of workmanship and the use of good mate- 
rials, and very often results in incalculable harm both 
to the contractor and to his employer. 

The fact that painting contracts are usually let when 
the job under construction is nearing completion and 
money is running low serves only to make a bad con- 
dition worse. The low-bidding painting contractor 
very often is able to secure the contract regardless of 
what his bid represents. The importance of hiring. a 
good painter who does good work is overlooked in the 
effort to get the work done “cheaply” and quickly. 
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Nothing is more expensive than a “cheap” painting 
job. Consequently, for their own protection, if for 
nothing else, those who award contracts should keep 
an open mind regarding all bids until they have had 
an opportunity to investigate the reputations of the 
contractors and to find out what each one of the bids 
includes. The highest bidder should not be condemned 
offhand as “too high priced” nor the lowest bidder as 
a “gyp outfit”. Above all the contract should not be 
awarded to the in-between bidder just because his price 
happens to be the average one. 

Generally speaking, a wide variety of bids can usu- 
ally be expected, especially on a job of some size. 
Sometimes the lowest bid will be found to be entirely 
justified on the basis of the character and amount of 
work to be done, but more frequently investigation 
shows that the low bid is only possible because the con- 
tractor is planning on doing less work than is actually 
necessary or because he intends to use poor materials. 
While such a contractor may be able to turn out a job 
which will be satisfactory as far as initial appearance 
is concerned, he rarely if ever is able to produce a job 
which will last long enough to warrant the amount of 
money invested. 

One of the most effective ways for a contractor to 
hold down his price is to omit a necessary coat—using 
two coats where three are required, or one coat where 
two are called for. Few responsible painters will rec- 
ommend a two-coat job on new work or a one-coat job 
on repaint work. Each one of the three coats on new 
work and the two coats on old has a definite function 
to perform. The omission of the third or second coat, 
as the case may be, may mean running the chance of 
spotting, fading or excessive chalking. Before award- 
ing the contract, therefore, the first thing to determine 
is how many coats the contractor intends to use. 


One Reason for Low Bid 


A low bid may also be possible if the contractor 
neglects to figure on the proper amount of surface 
preparation. Even on new houses and buildings, sur- 
faces often cannot be painted satisfactorily without 
careful preliminary preparation. For instance, new 
plaster walls must not only be thoroughly dry but 
should be aged at least six months before being painted. 
Where it is not possible to allow this time to elapse, 
aging can be accomplished by treating the surface with 
a solution of two pounds of zinc sulphate to one gallon 
of water. Will the low bidding contractor make this 
preparation and will he allow the surface to dry thor- 
oughly before painting? In the same way as new plas- 
ter, new stucco or concrete should be aged either natu- 
rally or artificially before being painted. Is the labor 
for preparation figured in the contract? 

Furthermore, if there are any metal surfaces to be 
painted, will they be cleaned of all grease, dirt, loose 
rust, or scaly paint? On new wood, will all knots and 
sappy streaks be shellacked after the priming coat has 
been applied, with a good high grade shellac? These 
are precautions which must be taken if a satisfactory 
job is to result. Although their omission may lower 
the bid, it also lowers the value of the completed job. 

Still another factor which often results in a low bid 
is the use of poor materials. On a painting job where 
material costs represent only a relatively minor portion 
of the total cost of the job, there is no justification 
for using doubtful or inferior materials. Their use 
may result in a costly repaint job which will make the 
painting investment twice as great as originally in- 
tended. The per-gallon cost of pure white-lead paint, 
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when the durability and the spreading rate are consid- 
ered, is very low. Consequently the use of an inferior 
material cannot be justified from the point of economy. 
Pure linseed oil and turpentine also should always be 
insisted upon. Non-drying or slow-drying oils will re- 
sult in a tacky paint film over which no paint can be 
applied without serious defects such as blistering and 
alligatoring, ultimately resulting in an expensive burn- 
ing-off job. The use of benzine or kerosene instead 
of turpentine is a poor practice. 

Unfortunately most paints look alike before and im- 
mediately after they go on the surface. But the real 
test of their value lies in how long they will wear. And 
the results of such a test are not known until after the 
investment has been made and it is too late to repair the 
damage without further cost. A responsible painter 
will usually base his estimate on well proven materials, 
the performance of which he can guarantee. The irre- 
sponsible painter will lower his bid by substituting in- 
ferior materials which will give .rise to endless trouble 
later on. “Cheap” paint may reduce the contractor’s 
bid and the employer’s initial cost but it will never, 
because of that, make the job cheap. 


‘ Matter of Inferior Labor 


Another factor which permits the contractor to sub- 
mit a low bid is the hiring of inferior labor. At the 
present time plenty of good journeyman painters are 
available. A contractor who hires inexperienced work- 
men at lower rates cannot be trusted to produce a sat- 
isfactory paint job. He, above all others, knows that 
not everyone is capable of handling a brush and apply- 
ing paint. Good painters are skilled workmen and the 
wages they receive are in recognition of the amount of 
valuable experience which they bring to the job at hand. 
Unskilled workmen cannot do the type of work which 
skilled painters perform. 

If after investigation, all contractors are found to 
be bidding on the same amount of materials and labor, 
a diversity of bids is still possible. A better manage- 
ment of materials, labor and equipment often results 
in a substantial saving which is reflected in the bid. 
Again, the overhead costs of the contractors may vary 
somewhat due to such variables as shop rent, advertis- 
ing, office staff, etc. A bid which is low because it is 
known to be based on little or no profit to the contractor 
may well be avoided. No contractor can afford to run 
his business without profit and the temptation to squeeze 
his profit out of the costs of material and labor is very 
great. 

The final factor to be considered in letting a painting 
contract is, the contractor himself. He is a yardstick 
by which the value of the resulting job can be meas- 
ured. If he is experienced, efficient, business-like, the 
chances are his men will be likewise. It is a good plan 
to observe the manner in which he estimates and sub- 
mits a bid on the job. If he does it carefully and de- 
liberately with the obvious intention of being fair to 
all concerned, his bid should receive careful considera- 
tion regardless of whether it is high or low. Further- 
more his reputation in the community should be in- 
vestigated. Financial responsibility and past perform- 
ance are usually sufficient evidence of a contractor’s 
trustworthiness. 

The work a man has done in the past is always a 
good index of what he will do in the future. Before 
letting the contract, find out whether the contractor 
insists upon cleanliness and neatness among his men. 
Will he protect floors, walks, and shrubbery from paint 
spots? Will he scatter his material and equipment all 
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over the property or will he have it neatly arranged in 
a place set aside for him? Will his men handle their 
ladders and scaffolding carefully without damage to 
walls or windows? Will they collect all old and oily 
rags or will they leave them about to create a fire haz- 
ard? 

Furthermore, is the contractor’s equipment in good 
shape? All states do not have workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws to protect the property owner. A _ broken 
rung on a ladder or a cracked board on a scaffold may 
involve the owner in a lengthy civil suit. The 
protection for the owner against such expensive acci 
dents is a careful contractor. 

Finally, will the contractor leave the job in perfect 
shape or will there be empty paint pots, soiled cloths, 
and paint daubs on the windows and walls? Particu- 


best 


larly on large jobs, the cost of cleaning up after work- 
men have left often amounts to a considerable sum. 
The time for the owner to find out how the painter 


will leave the job is before he has begun it. Responsi- 
ble contractors will be glad to furnish references who 
can vouch for the manner in which they conduct their 
jobs. 

The necessity for careful consideration before let- 
ting a contract should be apparent to everyone. A paint 
job is an investment which, in the event of a failure, 
is entirely lost. There is no salvage in a poor paint 
job. Furthermore, in no other business can substitu- 
tion be accomplished more easily and inferior labor 
concealed more completely until too late. The honesty 
and good reputation of the contractor are worth the 
price that must be paid for them. 
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New Texas Conservation Act 
Provides for Wide Alteration 
of Former Statute 


In American Gas Association Information Service 
Letter No. 105 there was abstracted the recent decision 
of the Federal court in the case of Peoples Petroleum 
Producers v. Smith setting aside the order of the Rail- 
road Commission of Texas on the ground that it was 
contrary to that part of the conservation act providing 
that the commission orders against waste shall not 
mean economic waste and the commission shall not 
have power to attempt by order or otherwise, directly 
or indirectly, to limit the production of oil to equal the 
existing market demand. The Legislature of Texas in 
special session has eliminated this provision of the 
Texas law and broadened the scope of power and au- 
thority of the commission; the bill being signed by the 
Governor of Texas on November 12, 1932. 

Generally speaking, the law applies to natural gas as 
well as oil. 

“The production, storage or transportation of crude 
petroleum oil. or of natural gas in such manner, in such 
amount, or under such conditions as to constitute waste 
is hereby declared to be unlawful and is prohibited. 
The term ‘waste’ among other things shall specifically 
include: ; 
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(a) The operation of any oil well or wells with an 
inefficient gas-oil ratio, and the Commission is hereby 
given authority to fix and determine by order such 
ratio. 

(b) The drowning with water of any stratum or part 
thereof capable of producing oil or gas, or both oil and 
gas, In paying quantities. 

(c) Underground waste or loss however caused and 
whether or not defined in other subdivisions hereof. 

(d) Permitting any natural gas well to burn waste- 
fully. 

(e) The wasteful utilization of natural gas, provided, 
however, the utilization of gas, lawfully permitted to 
be produced from a well producing both oil and gas, 
for manufacturing gasoline shall not be construed to 
be wasteful, etc. 

(g) Physical waste or loss incident to, or resuiting 
from so drilling, equipping, locating, spacing or operat- 
ing well or wells as to reduce or tend to reduce the 
total ultimate recovery of crude petroleum oil or natu- 
ral gas from any pool. 

(h) Waste or loss incident to, or resulting from, the 
unnecessary, inefficient, excessive or improper use of 
the reservoir energy, including the gas energy or water 
drive, in any well or pool; however, it is not the intent 
of this Act to require repressuring of an oil pool or 
that the separately owned properties in any pool be 
unitized under one management, control or ownership. 

(i) Surface waste or surface loss, including unnec- 
essary or excessive surface losses or destruction of 
crude petroleum oil or natural gas without beneficial 
use. 

(j) The escape into the open air, from a well pro- 
ducing both oil and gas, of natural gas in excess of the 
amount which is necessary in the efficient drilling or 
operation of the well. 

(k) The production of crude petroleum oil in excess 
of transportation or market facilities or reasonable 
market demand. The Commission is authorized to 
determine when such excess production exists or is 
imminent, and to ascertain the reasonable market de- 
mand.” 

It is also provided by section 4: “Whenever the full 
production, from wells producing gas only, from any 
common source of supply of natural gas in this State 
is in excess of the reasonable market demand, the Rail- 
road Commission shall inquire into the production and 
reasonable market demand therefor and shall deter- 
mine the allowable production from such common 
source of supply, which shall be the reasonable market 
demand which can be produced without waste, and the 
Commission shall allocate, distribute or apportion the 
allowable production from such common source of sup- 
ply among the various producers on a reasonable basis, 
and shall limit the production of each producer to the 
amount allocated or apportioned to such producer.” 

The Act carefully provides: “That in the adminis- 
tration of this Act the Railroad Commission of Texas 
shall, at all times, take into consideration and protect 
the rights and interests of the purchasing and consum- 
ing public of crude oil, and all of its products, such as 
gasoline and lubricating oil and their rights, etc.” 

The Common Purchaser Act as well as the Marginal 
Well Act are left in full force and effect. 
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EQUIPMENT NEWS 

















Edwards “‘Hot-Kold” Heating and 
Air Conditioning System 


The Edwards Mfg. Co. Cincinnati, 
O., recently issued a four page folder 
describing the Edwards “Hot-Kold” 
system of heating and air conditioning, 
gas fired. 





Edward Hot-Kold Air Conditioning 
Units burn gas. The fuel is fed to the 
burner automatically and its flow is con- 
trolled with absolute certainty. The 
instant the fan ceases to drive the heated 
air through the concealed ducts to the 
rooms above, the flow of gas is shut off. 
The fuel supply stops instantly when the 
fire is extinguished. Explosion and back 
fire are impossible. The unit is protected 
by a safety pilot of approved design. In 
event of gas failure for any cause, the 
unit is automatically shut off. It is ther- 
mostatically controlled. 

Humidity control is entirely automat- 
ic, but always subject to control. <A 
humidistat, conveniently located regu- 
lates the amount of water the Hot-Kold 
unit requires to give desired moisture 
(humidity) to the air. The instant the 
fan is started by pressure of an electric 
button, the valve that controls the sup- 
ply of gas opens and the pilot light 
ignites the vapor as it enters the burner. 
The heat thus generated is applied di- 
rectly and at the top, bottom and sides 
of the burner chamber. The fan is 
completely enclosed within the circulat- 
ing system. It draws the stagnant air 
through tiny grilles on the floors of the 
rooms above. This air is drawn through 
an air filter of spun glass where all 
dust and impurities are removed, into 
the main heating chamber. Instantly 
its temperature is raised to that of the 
heating chamber. Thence it is passed 
across a pan of water where it takes up 
the amount of moisture determined by 
the regulation of the humidistat. This 
air, filtered, heated and humidified is 


current upward, 
through the conductor pipes that are 
concealed between the studs of the walls. 

[The folder also describes how the sys- 


driven in a_ steady 


tem is used for cooling the home. A 
copy will be mailed on request. 
- 


U.G.I. Gas Heating Value Com- 

puter Now Available in Slide 
Rule Form for Both Manu- 
factured and Natural Gas 


The U. G. I. Gas Heating Value 
Computer for use with gas calorimeter, 
is now made in the form of a slide rule, 
with a range of from 300 to 1300 B.t.u. 
per cubic foot, which will meet the re- 
quirements of both manufactured and 
natural gas. This instrument is easy to 
operate, mechanically accurate and con- 
structed to give long service. Size is 
16” long by 2%” wide. 

The U. G. I. Gas Heating Value 
Computer is being marketed by The U. 
G. I. Contracting Company Division of 
United Engineers and Constructors Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_—_—_?-___- 


New Trench Guards 


The Cleveland Trencher Company, 
Cleveland, O., manufacturer of Wheel 
and Ladder type trenchers, the com- 
bination Tamper-Backfiller and Penote 
Manhole Forms have just announced a 
new product—Cleveland Trench Guards. 





These patented, interconnected metal 
and excavation guards are in- 
tended to replace the old unsatisfactory, 
ineffectual wooden “barricades”. 

For many years, Utilities, Municipal- 
ities, State and Government construction 
departments, and contractors have felt 
the inadequacy of the old wooden 
“horses” to do a real job of protection 


trench 


in case of open excavations, ditches and 
trench. 

The illustration shows the design 
and construction of these new guards 
and demonstrates. how practically a se- 
ries of them wil! enable the user to 
quickly construct a complete, unbroken 
fence entirely around any shape of ex- 
cavation or alongside of any trench. 
The fact that the “Guard Rail Holder” 
swivels in any direction assuring equal 
eficiency no matter at what angle the 
rails are set is novel and unique and the 
flexibility thus secured increases very 
materially their usability. 

A feature of Cleveland Trench Guards 
that adds greatly to their value is that 
they are interconnected. This connect- 
ing of the rail has two further advan- 
tages, in that it also cuts in half the 
number of supports required on any 
job and sets the alternate rails at differ- 
ent heights adding greatly to the atten- 
tion value. 

Another feature that is exclusive to 
Cleveland Trench Guards and increases 
their value, because of the added safety 
secured, is the combination lantern and 
flag support which places either well 
above the guard rail, and in full view 
from every direction. Flag or lantern 
is secured in position by the insertion of 
pin or nail, thus minimizing consider- 
ably the chance of loss or theft of the 
flags and lanterns. 

These new trench guards, made of rust 
proofed malleable iron, will deliver long 
service and assure economy because of 
the elimination of the breakage and re- 
placement constantly necessary with 
wooden horses. 

The galvanized pipe legs and lantern- 
flags supports are threaded for ease in 
setting up and dismantling and the en- 
tire guard can be conveniently packed in 
small space for transportation. 


———_—_—_ — 


Retort Cement 


Quigley Company, Inc., 56 W. 45th 
St., New York, recently issued a new 
bulletin describing Quigley Retort Ce- 
ment for hot patching of gas retorts, 
and other applications in the gas plant. 
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The Cement is a highly refractory 
plastic material—prepared ready for use, 
in smooth, putty-like form. It requires 
no dilution, or building-up with re- 
fractory aggregate for ordinary retort 
patching work. It does not depend up- 
on heat for its adhesive qualities. It 
air-sets—forms a strong bond without 
application of heat, and becomes an in- 
tegral part of the structure to which it 
is applied. It adheres to brick and 
metal surfaces, hot or cold, It retains 


its strength throughout the range of 


furnace temperatures. Heat increases 
its strength of bond. 
Copy of bulletin will be mailed on 


request. 


% 


Formula for Controlling 


Corrosion 
The laboratories of D, W. Haer- 
ing & Co., Chicago, Ill., have devel- 


oped a chemical formula for controlling 
corrosion and eliminating scale and rust 
from hot water lines and heaters which 
is unique in its action and composition. 
This material does not coat the piping 
but controls corrosion by attacking the 
fundamental causes. This material com- 
bines directly with oxygen forming a 
stable compound and thus removes oxy- 
gen as a factor in corrosion. Carbon 
dioxide is absorbed on the surface of 
the colloid while scale forming par- 
ticles are maintained as suspensoids. 
The material is easily adjusted for pH 
control. 

The base formula frequently requires 
no adjustments, has a pH of about 5.5, 
less than 2% mineral matter, reduces 
Fehling’s solution, combines with lime, 
is partially volatile and is equally well 
suited for boiler and hot water treat- 
ment. 


% 


New Amthor Hand Tachometer 


A new portable tachometer for test- 
ing r.p.m. machine speeds has just been 
put out by the Amthor Testing Instru- 
ment Co. Inc., 309 Johnson St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. This is their type No. 350 
shown here, of which the most impor- 
tant feature is the Automatic Fixed 
Reading. When the tachometer is ap- 
plied to a rotating shaft, the pointer in- 
stantly points to the speed and fol- 
lows every pick-up or slow-down; but 
when taken away, the pointer does not 
return to zero. It remains fixed at 
the speed reading on the dial. With this 
new feature it is no longer necessary to 
keep the eyes focussed on the dia! and 
the tachometer may be used in the dark 
if necessary or in inaccessible places 
where it is awkward to hold and read 
at the same time. It facilitates test- 
ing and checking speeds of engines, 
motors, blowers, stokers, and surface 


speeds of belts, etc. 

The dial reads directly in r.p.m. but 
accessories are provided so that all “ft. 
cutting and surface speeds can 
tachometer 


” 


per min. 


be measured. Each has 
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four speed ranges, each of which is 
separately read over the entire dial, 
thereby giving actually four times the 


graduation space on the one dial and 
consequently closer readings. Each is 
constructed with a finely balanced cross 
pendulum governor movement, is hand 
calibrated for accuracy, and dead beat in 
action. 


7 
" 


The Significance of the Bureau of 
Mines Approval of Gas Masks 


The approval of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines when granted to a manufacturer 
for a gas mask is a certification that the 
particular device has been submitted to 
the Bureau of Mines for inspection and 
test and has been found to meet that 
bureau’s published minimum _ require- 
ments for safety, durability and satis- 
factory performance 

Gas masks are approved by the Bu- 
reau of Mines only as a complete unit 
or assembly of parts, as canister, face- 
piece and harness. This is in order that 
responsibility for rigid adherence to the 
bureau’s requirements may be definitely 
located and not divided. Any device 
marketed under this approval must be a 
unit composed of parts identical in de- 
tail of design, assembly, workmanship, 
and quality, and produced under the 
same control and inspection as the orig- 
inal device to which approval has been 


granted. The particular parts which 
comprise the approved assembly are 
designated in a letter to the manufac- 


turer at the time the approval is grant- 
ed. In recent years they are also speci- 
fied in the approval plate authorized for 
use in connection with the sale of the 
device. Each part permitted in the as- 
sembly is legibly marked by name or 
number for the guidance of users of 
masks in ordering and identifying ap- 
proved parts when making repairs, and 
thereby maintaining their equipment as 
an approved device 

In view of the foregoing, any change 
in the design of parts or deviation from 
the permitted assembly of parts would 
violate the conditions under which ap- 
proval was granted and the device 
would not be considered as meeting the 
approval requirements of the Bureau of 
Mines. The U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
been frequently requested to interpret 
the approval status of a gas mask as- 
sembled from parts which have sepa- 
rately met its requirements as com- 
ponents of two or more approved de- 
vices but which in the form of a com- 
plete unit has not been submitted for 
tests or been granted approval. Respon- 
sibility for the elements and for their 
proper assembly is in such case divided. 
Such assembled units have no status as 
permissible equipment under the Bu- 
reau of Mines system of schedules. The 
reasons underlying this policy are that 
the approval is granted only to some 
one who assumes responsibility for the 
whole and that the details of assembly 
and coordination of parts are considered 
tc be important to the satisfactory per- 
formance and safety of the device. 
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The requirements and tests are de- 
scribed in the following publications: 

Schedule 14B, Procedure for Testing 
Gas Masks for Permissibility. 

Schedule 19, Procedure for 
Hose Masks for Permissibility. 

For the convenience of purchasers 
and users of gas masks the Bureau of 
Mines issues currently a list of the de- 
vices which have met its requirements 
and to which approval has been granted. 
These publications may be obtained 
from the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Reprinted from U. S. Bureau of Mines Informa- 
tion Circular 6665. 


Testing 


Valuable Association Book 
Reduced in Price 


The price of the Consumer Survey of 
the American Gas Industry has been re- 
duced 20 per cent, making the new price 
$2.00 per copy, plus postage (mailing 
weight four pounds). 

This 566 page publication, a most 
complete and detailed survey of gas 
service in the United States, contains 
information of value to all associated 
with the gas industry and to marketing 
and financial organizations. 

The Consumer Survey shows for all 
communities in the United States, kind 
of gas supplied and its heating value, 
number of gas customers in each com- 
munity and name of gas company ren- 
dering service. In addition, it includes 
a summary for each state showing, by 
counties, number of manufactured and 
natural gas customers. It also includes 
data on the total number of customers 
served by each company and the name 
of the holding or managing group with 
which various companies are affiliated. 

For further information, address 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. 


~% 


New Gas Heating Installation at 
Yale School 


One of the largest and most recent of 
gas heating installations in the East has 
recently been completed at the Yale Di- 
vinity School, New Haven, Conn. This 
new installation supplies hot water and 
high-pressure steam for nineteen build- 
ings. 

The gas company was advised that 
what was wanted was a heating plant to 
maintain an even temperature in all 
buildings at all times and a constant sup- 
ply of hot water in the dormitories, 
gymnasium and kitchens. It was empha- 
sized that all soot, fuel handling and 
smoke nuisance must be eliminated be- 
cause of the restricted character of the 
neighborhood, and that there must be an 
unfailing supply of fuel for cooking as 
well as steam. Officials of the University 
and the gas company combined to pro- 
duce exactly what was wanted. 
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The Permutit Company An- 
nounces New Booklet 


“No Scale, No Sludge, No Mud—The 
application of Zeolite Water Softeners 
to the treatment of Boiler Feed Water.” 
This is the title of a very complete, in- 
teresting 36 page booklet just published 
by The Permutit Company, 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. It is illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams and con- 
tains tabulated data, conversion tables, 
factors, reactions, etc, Copies may be 
obtain free upon .request to the above 
company. 

ve - ae 
Fisher Governor Company Open 
New Office 


Fisher Governor Company, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, manufacturers of automatic 
controlling devices, recently announced 
the opening of a direct factory sales and 
engineering office at 30 Church Street, 
New York, New York. The New York 
office will be in charge of Mr. O. M. 
Galiher, Mr. A. W. Bailey and Mr. J. J. 
Belger. 

Sree Ee Eocene 
Greensburg Gas & Electric Com- 
pany File Papers for Dissolution 


Officials of the Greensburg Gas and 
Electric Company, Greensburg, Ind., 


have filed papers with the Secretary of 


State in Indianapolis evidencing the 
preliminary dissolution of the corpora- 
tion. 
—4_—____ 
Gary Light, Heat and Power 
Company to Sell Surplus 


The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion has approved a contract whereby 
the Gary Heat, Light and Water Com- 
pany may sell its surplus gas to the 
Indiana Public Service Company. The 
Gary, Ind., company for the last twenty 
years has purchased gas from the IIli- 
nois Steel Company. During the last 
three years the demand has decreased so 
that now there is a surplus more than 
the Gary company can dispose of. 


p ee 
Gas Well Brought In 


A gas well, with a measured capacity 
of 4,895,000 cubic feet a day has been 
brought in.at Sebree, Ky., by Harry C. 
Smith of Evansville, Ind. The well is 
one of several in that vicinity owned by 
Mr. Smith and Evansville men. J. John- 
son, field manager of the Kentucky 
Natural Gas Company, which has con- 
tracted for the gas, said the well is one 
of the best in northern Kentucky. 

—_——— —_—___ 


Gets Another Gas Well 


The Magnolia Petroleum Company 





have two gas wells on the Piceance 

structure in Rio Blanco county, Colo- 

rado, and recently brought in a third 

well, the latest making 12 million cubic 

feet daily, The well is 2,953 feet deep. 
——_—_—_> — 


New England Gas Ass’n. Selects 
Advertising Agency 


N. W. Ayers and Son, Inc., has been 
appointed to handle the advertising in 
the New England Gas Association of 
3oston, which is composed of the follow- 
ing six companies: American Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, New England 
Gas and Electric Company, New Eng- 
land Power Association, Lynn Gas and 
Electric Company, Old Colony Gas 
Company, C. H. Tenney Company. The 
Association will promote gas consump- 
tion 

Oo = 
Cincinnati Meeting of A.S.H.V.E. 


The Cincinnati Chapter will be host to 
the members of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers for 
their 39th Annual Meeting which will 
be held in the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, January 23 to 25, 1933. Responsi- 
bility for arrangements and general en- 
tertainment of the visiting members and 
guests is under the direction of W. C. 
Green, Cincinnati, Chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements and the 
technical program is under the super- 
vision of the Program Committee of 
which Prof. A. P. Kratz, Urbana, is 
Chairman. The Council of the Society 
and various committees have scheduled 
meetings in advance of the technical ses- 
sions on January 22nd, 

Six sessions are to be held and a va- 
riety of subjects will be discussed. Re- 
ports from the Society’s Research Labor- 
atory at the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, and from several of the 
cooperating universities, are to be pre- 
sented as well as important statements 
on studies of residence air conditioning 
in summer, heating boiler performance 
with oil burners and many other topics 
of interest to engineers engaged in mod- 
ern building design and construction. 
The report of the Committee on Research 
is to be presented by Prof. G. L. Lar- 
son, University of Wisconsin and of 
special significance to Society members 
is the report of the Committee on Re- 
vision of Constitution and By-Laws, to 
be given by Chairman W, T. Jones, Bos- 
ton. 

A novel program of entertainment has 
been arranged by the Local Committee. 

The personnel of the Cincinnati Com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements is: W. 
C. Green, H, N. Kitchell, A. W. Rooks, 
E. B. Royer, I. B. Helburn, H. E. 
Sproull, R. B. Breneman, C. E. Hust, J. 
J. Braun and C. J. Kiefer. 





Convention Calendar 
January 
23-25 American Society Heating 
& Ventilating Engineers 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
23-27 American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers 
New York, N. Y. 
February 
14-15 Midwest Regional Gas Sales 
Conference 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 
16-17 New England Gas Associa- 
tion 
Boston, Mass. 
March 
7- 8 Oklahoma Utilities Associa- 
tion 
Hotel Biltmore, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
27-31 American Society Civil En- 
gineers 
Miami, Fla. 
April 
21 Maryland Utilities Associa- 
tion 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. 
27-29 Missouri Association of 
Public Utilities 
Elms Hotel, 
Springs, Mo. 
May 
2- 4 A.G.A. Southern Regional 
Sales Conference 
Washington, D. C. 
2- 4 Southern Gas Association 
Washington, D. C. 
2- 5 Chamber of Commerce of 
United States 
Washington, D. C. 
May 30 to June 2 Institution of 
Gas Engineers (British). 
Liverpool, England. 


Excelsior 











Mueller Furnace Company Ap- 
points Representative in 
Cincinnati Area 


The L. J. Mueller Furnace Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., announces the appoint- 
ment of Mr. G, T. Despardins, 622 
Broadway, Cincinnati, O., as district 
representative in that city and surround- 
ing Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Desjardins has \for some time 
been closely identified with the utility 
field. For a period of five years his ca- 
pacity as secretary and sales manager 
for two associated gas and electrical 
equipment manufacturing enterprises 
gave him extensive contact with numer- 
ous utilities in the east and middle west. 
Later he served successively as commef- 
cial manager for the groups of proper- 
ties of the Central Public Service Corpo- 
ration of Chicago. 

In his new connection, Mr. Despardins 
will cooperate closely with utilities, heat- 
ing contractors, and also architects and 
builders. 
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The United Gas Improvement Company To 
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Spend More Than $13,350,000 in 1933 


Utility subsidiaries of The United Gas 
Improvement Company will spend more 
than $13,350,000 in 1933 for additions and 
improvements to plant equipment, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
John E. Zimmermann, president of the 
company. 

Much of this money, Mr. Zimmer- 
mann said, will be spent for the exten- 
sion of gas and electric service in terri- 
tories supplied by the various companies 
of the U. G. I. system. 

The principal companies and the ap- 
proximate amounts they will use for this 
purpose during the coming year are: 

Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Company, 
$71,900; Chester County Light & Power 


Gas Service Company Shows Gain 
in Househeating Customers 


The Gas Service Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., reports that during the first 
eleven months of this year their com- 
bined properties sold a net total of 1,033 
gas house heating installations. This fig- 
ure includes gas designed furnaces and 
boilers, conversion burners and large 
size space heaters. It is a net figure for 
the year, from January 1 to the last part 
of November, with all of the appliances 
that have, through necessity, been re- 
turned, substracted from the total sold. 
This figure includes a net of 466 gas de- 
signed furnaces and boilers and conver- 
sion burners and a net of 567 large size 
space heaters. 


% 
New Gas Rate for Cleveland 
Framed 
A new gas rate franchise with the 


East Ohio Gas company providing for 
savings of six per cent to East Cleveland 
consumers was approved last night by 
the East Cleveland city commission. 

The new rates as provided for in the 
ordinance are: first 1,000 cubic feet, 90 
cents; 2,000 cubic feet, 72 cents a thou- 
sand; 3,000 cubic feet, 66 cents a thou- 
sand; 4,000 cubic feet,.63 cents a thou- 
sand; 5,000 cubic feet, 60 cents a thon- 
a thousand. 


—_—_—____ 


Harrisburg Cooking Classes 
Attract Many Women 


Approximately 3,000 women attended 
the various cooking demonstrations ar- 
ranged by the Home Service Depart- 
ment of The Harrisburg Gas Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa., during October. In- 
cluded in these were the Harrisburg 
Telegraph Cooking School, church sup- 
pers and the Civic Club, cooking classes. 





Company, $108,064; Concord Gas Com- 
pany, $14,000; Connecticut Electric Serv- 
ice System, $2,047,738; Consumers Gas 
Company, $104,625; Delaware Electric 
Power and Subsidiaries Consolidated, 
$635,794; Erie County Electric Company 
and Subsidiaries, $131,147; Harrisburg 
Gas Company, $77,200; Lebanon Valley 
Gas Company, $16,090; Luzerne County 
Gas and Electric Corporation, $270,595; 
Manchester Gas Company, $19,110; 
Nashville Gas & Heating Company, 


$92,025; New Haven Gas Light Com- 
pany, $162,800; Northern Liberties Gas 
Company, $1,700; Commonwealth Utili- 
ties System, $380,671; Philadelphia Elec- 
tric System, $9,218,060, 







Miss Elizabeth M. Heldt, Home Service 
Director, and Miss Elizabeth Lofberg, 
Pennsylvania State College Extension 
Service, are conducting the classes. 


— e—___- 


The Sonner Burner Company 
Announce Their New 1933 
Catalog 


The new 1933 Sonner Gas Burner 
Catalog which illustrates the correct in- 
stallation for all types of heating sys- 
tems is now available. In it they have 
listed the actual equivalent radiation 
capacities that each Sonner Burner will 
safely carry at all workable gas pres- 
sures, from 1 to 8 ounces of gas pressure 
and from 2%” to 14” of water pressure. 
This booklet has been published, having 
in mind assisting service men, installa- 
tion men and salesmen. Each illustra- 
tion shows clearly the proper location 
and types of recommended automatic 
controls to be used for each specific type 
of heating systems. The data included 
for selecting the gas burner equipment 
is complete. 


~—— 


Limits Gas Flow 
The Texas Railroad Commission on 
January 1 issued an order, effective at 
once that the gas flow from the west 
Panhandle field be limited to 300,000,000 
cubic feet daily. New orders will be 
issued monthly. 


——__—_. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corporation Plans to Make Rate 
Adjustments 
Early in 1933 the Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Corporation, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., is planning to make rate adjust- 
ments in both gas and electric service 
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that will result in an annual saving for 
customers of over $200,000. 


% 


Merchandise Sales of The Harris- 
burg Gas Company Show Increase 


Merchandise sales of The Harrisburg 
Gas Company in October showed an in- 
crease over September, 

Special installations included two hotel 
ranges, bake oven, and a small blast 
furnace in the shops of the Steelton 
High School. 


eee Oo — ~ 
Gas Replaces Electric Appliances 


Two hundred electric ranges and 90 
electric water heaters have been re- 
placed by gas appliances sold by the 
Community Natural Gas Company on 
all of its properties during the period 
beginning January 1 and ending Oc- 
tober 15, according to a recent report of 
the company. 


—_——_—__—__ 


Porcelain Enamel Institute to 
Conduct Exhibit at a Century of 
International Progress Exposition 


The gas range will be an important 
feature of a cooperative exhibit spon- 
sored by the Porcelain Enamel Institute 
in conjunction with A Century of Prog- 
ress International Exposition in Chicago 
next year. Ranges made by the Crib- 
ben & Sexton Co., of Chicago, Eagle 
Foundry Co., and Oakland Foundry Co., 
of Belleville, Ill, and the Round Oak 
Furnace Co., of Dowagiac, Mich., have 
already been entered in this cooperative 
exhibit known as the Porcelain Enamel 
Parade, 

Other range manufacturers consider- 
ing participation in the Porcelain Enamel 
Institute’s cooperative exhibit are: Cop- 
per Clad Malleable Range Co., St. 
Louis; Crown Stove Co., Chicago; De- 
troit-Michigan Stove Co., and Detroit 
Vapor Stove Co., Detroit; Estate Stove 
Co., Hamilton, O.; Favorite Stove & 
Range Co., Piqua, O.; Protane Corp., 
Erie, Pa.; Jungers Stove Co., Grafton, 
Wis.; Quincy Stove & Mfg. Co., Quincy, 
Ill; George D. Roper Co., Rockford, IIL; 
and H. C. Weiskittel Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

According to the Porcelain Enamel 
Institute, the Porcelain Enamel Parade 
will consist of from 75-100 porcelain 
enameled products, each one identified 
by means of a row of red, white and 
blue porcelain enameled soldiers, which 
will hold a sign bearing the name of 
each participant’s company. The ex- 
hibit will occupy a wing of the General 
Exhibits Building, which is joined with 
the Hall of Science, the focal point of 
the World’s Fair, by a runway. 

Supplementing the product display 
will be an educational exhibit, where a 
miniature enameling plant will be in- 
stalled and where appropriate porcelain 
enameled souvenirs will be made for the 
benefit of the visitors, Manufacturers 
wishing further information should write 
the Porcelain Enamel Institute, 12 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Hattiesburg Service Company to 
Discontinue Servicing 


The Hattiesburg Service Company 
Hattiesburg, Miss., distributors of arti 
ficial gas in that section are to disco 
tinue servicing people of Hattiesburg 
after 25 years of continuous service 

J. H. White, of Birmingham, receiver, 
said that conditions did not warrant the 
continuation of the service and further 
financial losses on the part of the com- 
pany. 

The Mississippi Service Company ac 
quired the franchise for distribution of 
gas here and purchased the plant and 
equipment of the company from the 
Central Public Service Company. 


a ee 
Town Gets Natural Gas 


Arminto on the Burlington railroad 
about 75 miles west of Casper, Wyo., 
is being supplied with natural gas, the 
gas coming from the well owned by the 
Danaher Interests of Minneapolis. 


alacant 


Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co. 
Acquire New Subsidiary 


The Wisconsin Gas and Electric Co., 
Racine, (a North American company 
subsidiary, has acquired the Wisconsin 
Public Utility Co., of West Bend, Wis., 
according to announcement by D. E 
Callendar, vice-president and general 
manager of the Racine firm. The con- 
sideration, he said, was $1,100,000 cover- 
ing all physical property and franchises. 
S. B. Way, president of the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway and Light Co., is also 
president of the Wisconsin Gas and 
Electric Co. 


——— 


Recent Recommendations on 
Standardization of Printing Sizes 
Accepted 


The American Gas Association’s Com- 
mittee on the Standardization of Print 
ing Sizes has found its recent recom 
mendations accepted by a large numbe: 
of utilities and manufacturers. 

Size recommendation for sales sheets, 
sales bulletins, price lists, etc., was 11” 
(binding edge) by 814” and it is desired 
that this information reach every utility 
sales manager who is at this time mak 
ing up loose-leaf portfolios for salesmen 
and every manufacturer who is now pre- 
paring sales literature for 1933. 

The advantage is at once apparent 
with such a standardization of size, 
portfolios at once take on a more uni- 
form and attractive appearance, and per- 
mit a more orderly presentation of ap 
pliances to the customer. 


a 


Considering Using Natural Gas 


Representatives of the Ohio Oil Com- 
pany, Illinois Pipe Line Company and 
the Rocky Mountain Gas Company, re- 
cently held a conference with officials of 
the Laramie Gas Company of Laramie, 
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Wyo., in which the question of substitut- 
ing natural gas for artificial gas was 
It was stated that there is 
an abundance of natural gas in the Dut- 
ton Creek field and that the old pipe line 
of the Standard Oil Company, extending 
from Rock River to Laramie will be 
available to carry the gas. The matter 
is under consideration. 


gone into 


a nn 


Executives of American Oil 
Burner Association Foresee Com- 
plete Sell-Out for Their Tenth 
Annual Show and Convention 


In the first thirty days of sale approxi- 
mately one-half of all available space be- 
ing offered by the American Oil Burner 
Association, for its Tenth Annual Show 
and Convention, has been taken by pros- 
pective exhibitors. With the opening of 
the Show still more than five months 
away, the executives of the American 
Oil Burner Association foresee a com- 
plete sell-out and an attendance never 
previously approached. 

Embodying the spirit of the World’s 
Fair or “Century of Progress,” the oil 
burner industry’s national Show this 
year has been appropriately called “A 
Decade of Progress” and will be held in 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, June 12-16. 


—_>—_ —. 


Montreal Light, Heat & Power An- 
nounces Extension of Subscription 
Contracts 


For the accommodation of customer 
subscribers to debentures of Montreal 
Light, Heat & Power, Montreal, Can., 
who have not yet completed their instal- 
ment payments, the Company announces 
a further extension of subscription con- 
tracts for six months to June 15th, 1933. 

Interest will be credited at the rate of 
3% per annum from July Ist, 1932, to 
date of final payment on all moneys paid 
on account; with necessary adjustment, 
of course, of accrued interest on deben- 
tures delivered between interest dates. 
This adjustment is necessitated by the 
fact that debenture interest is paid in 
full on the next following interest date 
to the debenture holder. 


SS 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
Appliance Sales Again Top Fig- 
ures for 1931 


For the fourth successive week the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company’s appli- 
ance business showed a gain during the 
week ended December 10th, as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 
last year. 

Sales during this week totaled 304 





units. During the same week in 1931, 
sales aggregated 295. A summary: 
: Retail 

Appliance Salesmen Dealers Whise Total 
Cookers and Ranges ..28 43 48 189 
Refrigerators .........20 7 24 51 
Storage Water Heaters 8 12 2 22 
Gas-Fired Radiators ... 6 3 0 9 
Radiantfires ..........30 3 0 33 

CO ee 162 68 74 304 


The sales by branches were Jamaica, 
64; Newtown, 40; Flatbush, 26; Brook- 


lyn, 25; Nassau, 23; Williamsburgh, 21; 
Citizens’ and Metropolitan, 18 each. 


——— %e- - - 


1933 Progress Show Inaugurated 
by Philadelphia Gas Works 


In November of last year the Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., inaugurated its 1933 Progress Show. 

The Company wrote to a number of 
large users of gas, offering them the use 
of display space in their six modern 
show rooms. The idea back of the offer 
was twofold—first, to give beneficial 
publicity to manufacturer-customers, 
and, second, to bring to the attention of 
thousands of visitors to their stores the 
effect of the large industrial load in mak- 
ing possible reductions in gas rates, 
while acquainting them with the variety 
and quality of Philadelphia-made prod- 
ucts. 

The Company pointed out that there 
would be no charge to the exhibitors for 
the display spaces used, and that they 
would be given advantage of a large cir- 
culation, as an average of 1,500 persons 
visit the sales floors daily. A diagram 
of the booth was attached to each let- 
ter. Each booth was to have an area of 
18% square feet, 

The products, it was stated, would re- 
main at each location for one week and 
then be moved to another of the Com- 
pany’s offices. A proviso was that no 
two products of the same line would be 
in any location at the same time. 

Twenty-four customers promptly re- 
sponded and took advantage of the Com- 
pany’s offer. This made four booths for 
each of the six show-rooms. The dis- 
plays were made and proved to be ex- 
tremely attractive. 

So much interest has been manifested 
in the displays that they may be re- 
sumed after the first of the year. 


a 


Gas Industry to Be Represented 
at World’s Fair 


The Gas industry will be represented 
at the World’s Fair, opening in Chi- 
cago, June, 1933. Vice-president R. B. 
Harper, Chairman of the American Gas 
Association committee in charge of the 
exhibit, announced that his committee 
has acquired approximately 4,000 square 
feet of space for the exhibit. 

The site chosen is just south of east 
28th Street, near Leif Ericson Drive, ad- 
jacent to the Home and Industrial Arts 
and the Lincoln group. 


——+ 


Kings County Lighting Company 
Opens New Branch Office 


The Kings County Lighting Company 
recently opened a new branch office at 
6119-27 New Utrecht Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. At the same time they closed two 
of their older branch offices, at 4802 
New Utrecht Avenue and 1876 86th 
Street. 

The company believes that they can 
improve their service to their customers 
at this more centrally located address. 
The new branch is situated at the very 
center of transportation facilities. 











Personals 








Charles R. Thompson, has been ap- 
pointed District Superintendent at Sterl- 
ing of the Northern Utilities Company, 
Chicago, Ill. He comes to Sterling from 
Albermarle, N. C., where he held a posi- 
tion with the Southeast Public Service 
Company. Mr. Thompson is a graduate 
of Pennsylvania State College. 


E. J. Hayden, Central Division Man- 
ager of The Linde Air Products Com 
pany, Chicago, IIl., was elected president 
of the International Acetylene Associa- 
tion at its annual business meeting held 
recently in Philadelphia. Mr. Hayden 
was Vive-President of the Association. 


H. G. Edmonds, who has been a sup- 
ervisor in the New Business Department 
of the Kansas City Gas Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., for the past four years, 
has resigned to take a position with a 
chain of stores in Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Edmonds’ work in his new position will 
be putting gas appliance departments in 
each of these stores. 


H. S. Christman, has been appointed 
sales manager of The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Christman entered the employ of the 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company on 
August 22, 1910, as a clerk in the New 
Business Department. He remained in 
a clerical capacity only a short time be- 
fore entering the sales division. He was 
appointed assistant sales manager on 
November 1, 1915, which position he 
held until his recent promotion. Mr. 
Christman succeeds J. B. Myers, who 
has retired. 


Raymond C. Hohl, assistant superin- 
tendant of gas operations, Penn Cen- 
tral Light and Power Company, Al- 
toona, Pa. was recently presented with 
award of the “Purple Heart,” for Mili- 
tary Merit and wounds received October 
4, 1918, during the Meuse-Argonne Of- 
fensive which started September 26, 1918. 


Nelson E, Chance, formerly district 
manager of the Houston office of The 
Brown Instrument Company, has been 
appointed Assistant Sales Manager, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Chance has been with the company over 
ten years and for seven years was man- 
ager of the district comprising Texas, 
Louisiana and Southern Arkansas. 


Henry M. Brundage, Jr., was recently 
appointed sales manager of the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company, Washing- 
tion, D. C. He resigned his position as 
manager of the house heating and in- 
dustrial division of the Westchester 
Lighting Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., in 
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October. He assumed his new duties 
shortly thereafter. 

After completing his education at 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N. J., Mr. Brundage for four years 
conducted a direct mail advertising and 
service organization in New York. He 


was connected with the Socony Burner 
Corp., a subsidiary of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New York, for three 
years promoting domestic oil burner 
sales. He had been with the West- 


chester Lighting Co. for five years. Mr. 
Brundage is the son of the first vice- 
president of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York. 


Colonel O. H. Fogg, vice-president of 
the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, was elected a vice-president of 
The New York Edison Company at a 
recent meeting of the directors. 

Colonel Fogg is a director of the fol- 
lowing nine companies of the Consoli- 
dated gas group: Westchester Lighting 
Company, Bronx Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Central Union Gas Company, 
Northern Union Gas Company, National 
Coal and Coke Company, East River 
Gas Company, Standard Gas Light 
United Electric Light and 
Power Company, and the New York and 
Queens Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany. He served a year as vice-presi- 
dent of the American Gas Association 
in 1926 and two years as president, be- 
ginning in 1927, 


Company, 


C. B. Wilson, formerly New Business 
Manager of the Western Cities Distrib- 
uting Company at Shreveport, La., has 
been made New Business Manager of 
the Little Rock Gas & Fuel Co. 

Mr. Wilson was at one time the en- 
gineer for the Parsons Gas Company. 
He also worked for the Kansas City Gas 
Company as House Heating and Indus- 
trial engineer and from Kansas City was 
transferred to the Joplin Gas Company 
as Industrial Engineer. He was trans- 
ferred in April, 1930, to the Arkansas 
Natural Gas Corp. 


Carl S. Herrmann, treasurer of The 
New England Power Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass., recently completed twenty 
years of service with the Association, 
and was presented with his twenty-year 
pin, 


S. A. Lipscombe, former New Busi- 
ness Manager of the Little Rock Gas 
& Fuel Company, Little Rock, Ark., has 
left the employ of that company to be- 
come a member of the Executive Staff 
of the Southern Securities Company of 
Little Rock. 


H. B. Pearson, Compressed Indus- 
trial Gases, Chicago, was elected Vice- 
president of the International Acetylene 
Association at its recent annual meeting 
to succeed Mr. Hayden. 
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John N. Shannahan was recently 
elected president of the Midland United 
Company and chief executive officer of its 
subsidiary companies succeeding the late 
Robert M. Feustel. Mr. Shannahan be- 
comes the ranking officer of the com- 
pany as a result of the resignation of 
Samuel Insull, Jr., who has been vice- 
chairman of the company. 

Mr. Shannahan was also elected chair- 
man of the executive committee filling 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Samuel Insull. 

Mr. Shannahan was born in Troy, N. 
Y., on August 8, 1872. After his gradu- 
ation as a civil engineer from Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute in 1894 he went 
to work for the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, remaining there 
until 1899 when he entered the public 
utility business. 

He began his public utility career as 
chief engineer of the Edison Electric 
Light and Power Company and the 
Fonda, Johnstown and Gloversville Rail- 
road in New York State, both controlled 
by the same interests. Later he became 
general superintendent and then general 
manager of these properties. In 1903 he 
was elected president of the Adirondack 
Lakes Traction Company. From 1907 
to 1911 he was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Washington, Balti- 
more and Annapolis Electric Railway. 
He became in 1911 manager of railway 
operations for J. G. White & Company, 
owners of utility properties in various 
parts of the country. In 1912 he became 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Newport News & Hampton Rail- 
way Gas & Electric Company. He was 
elected president of that company in 
1916 and remained there until he went 
to Omaha five years ago. 

Mr. Shannahan served as president 
of the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation in 1924-25. He has since served 
as chairman of the advisory council of 
that association. He has been president 
of the Omaha & Council Bluffs Street 
Railway Company since 1927. 


R,. A. Malony, has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of The Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Malony has been with U.G.I. 
and system companies since 1924, in the 
operating, appliance sales and merchan- 
dise sales departments of the U.G.L, 
Philadelphia Suburban-Counties Gas and 
Electric Company, Philadelphia Electric 
Company and The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company. He came to the 
Philadelphia Gas Works in May, 1932 
as assistant to sales manager. 


Arthur W. Hawks, advertising mana- 
ger of the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Company of Baltimore, 
Md. has been appointed a member of 
a committee which will do special ad- 
vertising work in connection with a 
campaign being conducted to raise $2,- 
000,000 for relief purposes in Baltimore. 
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John S. Morris, vice-president and 
managing director of the Montreal Light 
Heat and Power, Montreal, Can., has 
been appointed president of the Con 
pany. 

Mr. Morris was born in Montreal, 
where he received his education, gradu 
ating from Bishop’s College. 

He began his distinguished business 
career in 1889 with the Guarantee Con 
pany of North America and the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada. He 
joined the company with which his name 
is now so prominently associated in 1896 
when he was appointed secretary to Sir 
Herbert S. Holt, then president of the 
Montreal Gas Company. 

In 1906 he was appointed as secretary- 
treasurer and in 1910 he took on the still 
wider responsibilities of general man- 
ager. 

Appointed to the Board of Directors 
in 1917, he was at the same time elected 
vice-president in addition to his mana- 
gerial capacity. This dual position he 
held until 1929 when he was appointed 
to the newly-created office of managing 
director and re-elected vice-president. 


Stanley B. Finch, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Water Heating of the New 
Business Department of Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of American Gas As- 
sociation on Large Volume Wate: 
Heating, for the third consecutive year 


James H. Gleason recently terminated 
a period of 24% years’ service with The 
Gas Machinery Co., as draftsman, erect- 
ing engineer, chief draftsman and for the 
last 5 years as chief engineer. 

Mr. Gleason is now engaged as engi 
neer consultant with several Cleveland 
firms; his services will also be available 
to the gas industry as consultant engi 
neer on the design and construction of 
new plant equipment, the remodeling of 
present plant equipment, for the manu 
facture of gas, reforming of natural or 
refinery gas, the cleaning and storage of 
gas and the working up of gas plant by 
products to a usable product. 

Mr. Gleason’s headquarters for th: 
present are located at Willoughby, O. 


S. W. Girriel, has been appointed mer 
chandise sales manager of The Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mr. Girriel was formerly assistant 
headmaster at Pennington (N. J.) Sem- 
inary, and later professor of economics, 
Missouri Valley College. For the next 
four years he was industrial secretary 
for a group of brass companies in the 
Naugatuck Valley. After that he be- 
came sales counselor and director of 
sales education of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, where he trained salesmen 
and sales managers. Later he became 
director of sales department of the Si- 
lent Automatic Corporation. 

Mr. Girriel is the author of many 
teresting pamphlets aiming to help the 
salesman. 
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M. C. McIntyre, has been appointed 
the New Business Manager of the West- 
ern Cities Distributing Company at 
Shreveport, La. He succeeds Mr. C. B. 
Wilson who is now New Business Man- 
ager of the Little Rock Gas & Fuel Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Charles G. Kelly, has been appointed 
superintendent and engineer of manu- 
facture of the Camden Coke Company, 
Camden Gas Works, Camden, N. J. 

Mr. Kelly has been assistant super- 
intendent of the Camden Coke Com- 
pany since 1926. He has been identified 
with the construction of coke ovens and 
the manufacture of coke since his gradu- 
ation from Ohio University in 1910. Af- 
ter graduation his first position was as 
an assistant engineer engaged in the 
construction of coke ovens for the La 
Belle Iron Works in Steubenville, O. In 
1918 he took a similar position with the 
Koppers Construction Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and remained there until 
1926, when he accepted the position of 
assistant superintendent of Camden 
Coke Company. Mr. Kelly succeeds 
George W. Curtis, who has retired after 
forty-five years with the Camden Coke 
Company. 


Sir Herbert S. Holt, President of the 
Montreal Light Heat and Power, Mont- 
real, Can., has been appointed as chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. 

Complying with the orders of his 
medical advisors and the expressed 
wishes of his family, Sir Herbert is re- 
linquishing some of the more arduous 
duties associated with the presidency. 
However, he will be available for con- 
sultation, advice and direction, with the 
active management of the company in 
the hands of men long associated with 
the business and experienced in its af- 
Tairs 


Book Review 


Oxweld Portable Tensile Testing Ma- 
chine. 15 pages, illustrated, 6 x 9 in. 
Published by The Linde Air Products 
Company, 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

This booklet describes the Oxweld 
Portable Tensile Testing Machine which 
has been on the market for some time. 
Developed by Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Research Laboratories, Inc., this 
machine meets the constantly increasing 
need for a practical, efficient method of 
testing welds and qualifying welders. In 
a number of industries, such as aviation 
and pipe line construction, the use of 
this portable tensile testing machine has 
become routine. 

Details of construction and complete 
directions for operating are contained in 
this booklet. There are also explana- 
tions of the proper methods of preparing 
coupons for testing and of calculating 
the tensile strength. Calculations of the 
ultimate tensile strength are simplified 
by an interesting chart of the alignment 
or nomographic type. 





Obituary 





Edwin Ruud 


Edwin Ruud, president of the Ruud 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
there recently after a long illness at 
the age of 78. 

Mr. Ruud was born in Norway, June 
9, 1854, and arrived in America in 1880. 
He worked in shops at Philadelphia, 
Reading and Altoona, and in 1887 was 
offered a position with the Westing- 
house interests. 





Edwin Ruud 


He became associated with George 
Westinghouse. They grew to be close 
companions, traveling in Europe in 
search for ideas while developing the gas 
engine. 

Mr. Ruud’s first water heater was 
built in 1888. In 1897, the Ruud Manu- 
facturing Company was established, and 
today is one of the largest water-heating 
manufacturing companies in the country. 

The King of Norway conferred the 
first degree of the Order of St. Olaf on 
Mr. Ruud in 1924. The full order, the 
highest honor that may be conferred on 
one not living in Norway was conferred 
on him in 1928. In 1927 an honorary 
Doctor of Science degree was conferred 
on him by the University of Pittsburgh. 

In his will Mr. Ruud gave liberally to 
charity; he also gave $1,000 to each 
Ruud employee who had been with the 
company 10 years and $2,000 to each 
employee with the company over 20 
years. 

Mr. Ruud is survived by his wife, his 
stepson and two sisters who live in 
Norway. 


Roy A. Zeigler 


Roy A. Zeigler, 52 years old, until re- 
cently in charge of the gas industry de- 
partment of the World’s Fair, in ‘Chicago, 
died recently at Jacksonville, Fla. He 
was well known to the Indiana gas trade 
and formerly was connected with gas 
companies in Anderson and Muncie, Ind. 
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167-41st Street 
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BAROMETERS 


PHILADELPHIA, THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD 


has 14,000 Manufacturing Establishments of which 
many have World-Wide Reputations. 


“PRINCO” STANDARD FORTIN 


MERCURIAL BAROMETERS 

are in World-Wide use because they, 

too, have a “World-Wide Reputation” 
THEY ARE GOOD BAROMETERS 
THEY ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE 


For more than a decade they have been made in such manner that they can 
he shipped safely and successfully wherever there is a common carrier. This 
has been recognized as an achievement in Barometry. 


PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


1439 BRANDYWINE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TRADE NEWS 








Rudy November Shipments Sur- 
pass November 1931 


Rudy Furnace Co., shipped five per 
cent more furnaces in November than 
in October and 10 per cent more than in 
November, 1931, Charles J. Biek, general 
manager, announced today. 

Although November normally shows 
a seasonal decline from October, Mr. 
Biek stated that stimulus furnished sales 
by introduction of the “200 series” low 
priced furnace Nov. 1 has reversed the 
usual trend. 

Shipments in the final 10 days of No- 
vember were 56 per cent larger than in 
the second 10 day period. The second 10 
day shipments were 47 per cent larger 
than in the first 10 days of the month. 


|} 


U. S. Pipe and Foundry Company 
Move Their Philadelphia Office 


The Eastern Sales Office of the U. S. 
Pipe and Foundry Company, formerly 
located in the Morris Building, has 
moved into new quarters. A suite of 
offices has been taken in the new Lin- 
coln-Liberty Building which is located 
on the northeast corner of Broad and 
Chestnut Streets in Philadelphia. The 
personnel includes the following: Mr. 
H. A. Hoffer, Eastern Sales Manager: 
Mr. H. E. Richards, Mr. C. E. Hanlon 
and Miss A. C. Korb, Cashier. 


_—_—— a — 


Forest City Foundries Open 
New Office 


Forest City Foundries Co., Cleveland, 
O., announce that they have opened an 
office at 250 Stuart Street, Boston, for 
the transaction of their New England 
business. 

At this office will be displayed the 
Niagara Auxiliary Gas Furnace. 

They will be represented in New Eng- 
land by Mr. Herbert H. Skinner, a man 
of wide experience in the Utility, as well 
as in the Gas Appliance field. He has 
made an enviable reputation for himself 
in his past performances as gas heat- 
ing sales engineer for the various Utili- 
ties he has represented. 


Harnischfeger Corp. Issue New 
Bulletin 


The Harnischfeger Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., have issued a 20 page Bul- 
letin entitled “Weld it Well.” It com- 
pletely illustrates and describes their P 
& H Hansen Arc Welders. The Bulletin 
contains data on the latest developments 
in welding practice and Welder design. 
Several pages are devoted to illustrated 


comparisons of old time practice and 
modern welding methods. 

\ cross-section colored illustration 
covers the double spread in the middle of 
the booklet. This illustration shows the 
insides of the P & H Hansen Electric 
Arc Welder and points out, with arrows 
and accompanying captions, the points of 
efficiency of the modern arc welder. A 
cross-section end view is also included. 


— he — ™ 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 


pany Announce a Four Page In- 
sert for Their Mechanical Goods 
Catalog 


A four page insert for its mechanical 
goods catalog on its Maxecon general 
service conveyor belt, and improved hot 
material belt has just been published by 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, and is now available on 
request to the manufacturer. The insert 
discusses construction and typical appli- 
cations of the two types of belting. 


- ——--- — 


Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Issue New Booklet 


Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, Chicago, 
Ill., recently issued Vol. 1, No. 2, of 
“Taylor Forge,” treating in general the 
subject of welding and discussing parti- 
cularly the application of Taylor forge 
steel fittings. The booklet contains a 
number of illustrations showing how 
various shapes of pipe are welded at 
time of installation. 


+ 


Cribben & Sexton Co. Issue New 
Folder 


Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, IIl., 
have issued a folder illustrating in color 
and describing their new Strand Uni- 
versal Double Oven Six Burner Gas 
Range. All features and dimensions are 
included in descriptive matter. 


Bulletin of New Bailey Fluid 
Meters 


An attractive 24-page bulletin, No. 300, 
describing the new line of Bailey Fluid 
Meters now available, has been published 
by the Bailey Meter Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

This bulletin describes and illustrates 
the several types of meters which can be 
furnished. Other sections of the bulletin 
deal with the application and methods of 
installation of the equipment. 

Numerous illustrations are included in 
the bulletin, comprising detailed drawings, 
diagrammatic sketches, equipment photo- 
graphs, installation photographs, and 


chart reproductions in four colors. 


Bristol Company Establishes 
Factory in England 


The Bristol Company of Waterbury, 
Connecticut, announced recently the 
establishment on October 1, 1932, of a 
British factory at London, England, un- 
der the name of Bristol’s Instrument 
Company Limited, incorporated under 
the Companies Act 1929. 

Since the year 1889, The Bristol Com- 
pany has enjoyed a very substantial trade 
with Great Britain, its selling activities 
in that country being handled by J. W. 
& C. J. Phillips, Ltd., as sales agent. 

Mr. Howard H. Bristol, President of 
The Bristol Company, recently made a 
special trip to London to investigate the 
situation and during his visit laid the 
plans and arranged for the formation of 
the British Company. Mr. Bristol is 
Chairman of the Board of Directors and 
Mr. Alexander L. Dugon, of J. W. & 
C. J. Phillips, Ltd., is Vice-Chairman and 
Managing Director. The plant is located 
at 144 Pomeroy Street, New Cross, Lon- 
don, and consists of an office building and 
a new two story factory building of 
modern construction. 


—_—_____ 


Roots-Connersville-Wilbraham 
Enjoy Business Increase 


Roots-Connersville-Wilbraham, manu- 
facturers of blowers, pumps and meters, 
report the largest volume of unfilled or- 
ders since last March. Orders booked 
during November exceeded the total for 
the same month in 1931, this being the 
second comparative monthly gain for 
the current fiscal year over last. 


_— % ——e 


Brown Instrument Company 
Issues New Broadside 


The Brown Instrument Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has recently issued a broad- 
side featuring the announcement of the 
new Brown Mechanical Flow Meter. 
Copies of this broadside may be obtained 
upon request. 


—— —— 


New Bulletin Is Issued by Lewis 
Air Conditioners, Inc. 


Lewis Air Conditioners, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., have issued a Bulletin en- 
titled “To Control Humidity.” A cross 
view section of their control instrument 
“Humitrol” is shown as well as informa- 
tion regarding construction, operation 
and control is included. 


——_—_____ 


New Kerotest Catalog 


The Kerotest Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, has recently issued a new 
forty-eight page catalog describing their 
complete line of Forged Brass Valves and 
Fittings for mechanical refrigeration serv- 
ice. 
A copy may be obtained by writing di- 
rect to the manufacturer. 
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WATEROUS 
HEAVY DUTY 


ROTARY PUMPS 


The Waterous Rotary Pump illustrated above de- 
livers 2300 gallons per minute and is designed for 
a maximum discharge pressure of 55 Ibs.; net 


weight 4000 Ibs. Waterous Pumps are built for 
continuous service. Send for catalogue. 
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WATEROUS COMPANY 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Agents in Princinal Cities 
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— 4 Manufacturers of 
|” TOASTMASTER 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TOASTER 


WAFFLEMASTER 


AUTOMATIC WAFFLE BAKER 








Many other leading manu- 
facturers use Chace Bimetal 
because of its accuracy, uni- 
formity and dependability. 


Submit your problems to 
Chace engineers. 


SHEETS’ « STRIPS « FORMS 


W.M.CHACE VALVE CO. §@ 














Unusually Sensitive Control 
for High Pressure Gas Transmission 


The Fulton Duplex Sensitive Gas 
Governor is designed to meet the 
needs of artificial or natural gas 
companies who desire to control a 
high and varying inlet pressure 
and reduce it to a low and unvary- 
ing outlet pressure, for illuminat- 
ing or fuel purposes. 


The power to operate this governor 
is derived from two diaphragms of 
equal area, moving in opposite di- 
rections, but transmitting their 
power in the same direction. This 
gives a vast increase in sensitive- 
ness and power over that possessed 
by a governor with a single dia- 
phragm. 





The Governor is easily and quickly 
installed, and due to the simplicity 
of its construction, requires but little attention afterward. 


Catalogue on request. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-40 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 
BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate at $5.00 per inch for first insertion. $4.00 per inch for each additional insertion 
of same Copy. Positions wanted—$2.00 per issue. 
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“POSITION WANTED” 
EXECUTIVES ATTENTION! With engineering corps reduced to 


handle routine problems only, why postpone the solution of that special 
. | Pc ghey 8 a ; 
problem involving considerab le investigation wnen you can temporarily Prefer four foot six inch but will con- 
y ( ‘xXec 1 » rese - : ~~ 

employ a thoroughly trained gas engineer and executive at present un sider. four or fee foot. Give complete 
employed. Have had sixteen years of operating and engineering ex- 
perience in responsible positions. Can furnish best ot references as 
to ability, initiative, character, etc. Address Box $ 1045, c/o American Utilities Commission, Easton, Md. 
Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, New York Cit 


WANTED 


SECOND HAND WATER GAS SET, 


data, history and location. The Easton 








MODERNIZE WITH MOHAVVK PRODUCTS 





MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. scovsneScncecneutsone’ new vome 





AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


ALL STEEL The Board of Directors of AMERICAN 


faye F.\",'4 TOOL AND SUPPLY TRAILERS f 
H/-SPEED OR GAS ANDELECTRIC COMPANIES ay eti 
TRAILER ct 

iF BITUMEN HEATERS Sees ~# 


LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY, at a meet- 
ing held December 28, 1932, declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% % on the Preferred 
Stock, and a dividend of 50 cents per share on 
the Common Stock, both payable February 1, 
1933, to stockholders of record at the close of 
AD AND COMPOUND MELTING POTS business January 13, 1933. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 


JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 




















LAVING OXIDE ==: 


eae “THE EFFICIENT PURIFIER” 


== AVINO SPONGE 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY - BULLITT BLDG. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 














IMPROVED EQUIPMENT- RUSSELLENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS BUILDERS 
NEW YORK 


PURIFYING MATERIAL ~— BAGGED, OR IN BULK 
Manufacturers ot GOVERNORS, APPARATUS and EQUIPMENT 
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NREL 
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Lu Medorial 


Guaranteed to always run uniform. It has 
been used by Gasworks all over the world 
for nearly 50 years. We offer same from a 
shipping point most conveniently located 
to your works. Shipped in bulk or bags. 





Chicago Office: 
| 343 S. Dearborn St. 





THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 
192 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


For Gasworks having no facilities to mix 
their own Sponge we offer our celebrated 


“Lux Sponge,” guaranteed efficient for Coal 
or Water Gas. 


Samples upon request. 



































Philadelphia Office: 
2767 Gaul St 






























Engineers and 
Contractors for 
Complete 
Gas Works 


NEWARK 





ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 





Manufacturers 


of All Kinds 
of Gas 


Apparatus 

















NEW JERSEY 


























LEADING 
GAS COMPANIES 
USE 
LAMBERT METERS 


Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 








All sizes 






up to peoneee 
umps 
3,400 cu. ft. Calorimeters 
capacity Wet Meters 


Gauges 
Apparatus 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





















Byllesby Engineering 








and Management Corporation 








Wholly-owned subsidiary of 












Standard Gas and Electric Company 












231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 
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THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


The Reliable Shut-Off for 
Street Mains 


Equipped with Improved 
Patented Locking Sleeve, 
which locks both handles 
to the pipe. Stopper can- 
not slip. Gas cannot pass. 





Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Order Now! 


Have you ordered your copies of Domestic Gas 
Appliances by A. M. Apmann? Gas com- 
panies are ordering copies in large lots for 
distribution throughout their respective orga- 
nizations. For instance, 245 copies were 
ordered recently by one large western gas 
company. 


Price $1.00 


American Gas Journal 
53 Park Place New York. N. Y. 














DISTINCTION 


@ Guests at the William Penn enjoy the 


prestige of a good address. a = « From 
coast to coast it is known as a hotel of 
distinction, possessing an atmosphere ap- 
preciated by experienced travelers. Yet 
the rates are reasonable. a a « William 
Penn Restaurants serve the highest qual- 


ity of food at moderate prices. 


Hy, TT Td 24 TAlTe 


ROOM w dBATH 





Witiiam Penn 
350 pPitTesusee 


ROOMS 60 BATHS 
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STANDARDIZE 


SPRAGUE CAST IRON GAS METERS 
and 


SPRAGUE REGULATORS 


for 
low, medium, and high pressures. 


Accurate in Measurement. Economical in Service. 





Tue SPRAGUE Merer Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 











¢ Reynolds Regulators are designed 
7 


Capacity to do the Jo 


and minimum requirements. To be sure of this, Reynolds test their Service Regulators 
through a complete range of operating conditions. And the fact that the physical conditions 
on various jobs are different, only attests the superiority of Reynolds Regulators— because 







and built to handle the maximum 


the hundreds of thousands serving satisfactorily today, after years of work, is the actual 
proof. Reynolds Engineering Department is always glad and ready to co-operate in working 
out Gas Control problems. Let them work with you. Write Branch Offices or Representatives. 
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MODEL 0—With or without 
Mercury Seal. The Old Standard 
has served successfully for more 
than thirty years. 


MODEL 10—All parts inter- 
changeable and accessible while 
regulator is in pipe line. Built in 
either Spring or Dead Weight. 


MODEL 20—All parts so acces- 
sible as to permit interchange- 
ability in the shop. Built in 
Spring or Dead Weight. 


MODEL 30—Features toggle 
type, lever control. Built in either 
Horizontal or Vertical connec- 
tions and in Spring or_ Dead 
Weight. 





REYNOLDS BRANCH OFFICES: 
422 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
2nd Unit, Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas. 
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REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR COMPANY, Anderson, Ind., U.S.A. 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Eastern Appliance Co., Boston, Mass. 
F. E. Newberry, Avon, N. J. 
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.. consider these 


Mechanical Joints 


as near to perfection 


as possible” 


About this recent installation of 16-inch 
mechanical joint cast iron pipe for a gas feeder 
main, a department official of the City of Duluth 
wrote one of our members as follows: 

“The foremen were more than pleased with 
the ease with which the mechanical joint was 
assembled and I consider the joint to be as 
near perfection as possible. The ease of assem- 
bly facilitates and increases the speed of pipe 
laying while the tightness of the joints insures 
a dependable line. It is my honest opinion that 
one would have to go far to find a tighter, 
better-looking or easier joint to assemble.” 

The several mechanical joints made by the 
members of The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association are based on the time-tested “stuf- 
fing-box” principle. Many installations have 
demonstrated that these mechanical joints are 
gas-tight under medium and high pressures. 

For further information write to The Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association, Thomas F., 
Wolfe, Research Engineer, 309 Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


carr nox] 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol as 
shown above. It is the registered 
trademark of The Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association. 

© 1922 The Casi Iron Pipe Research Association 














CAST IRON PIPE 














